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sery stock, both fruit bearing and 
ornamental. 

It fails in its desired effect, if it 
does not convey to the readers’ mind 
a story of fair dealing, honest serv- 
ice, highest standard quality and de- 
pendable stock capacity. 

We welcome an opportunity to 
prove ourselves to new acquaintan- 
tances. 

Nursery stock is so _ generally 
scarce, the advertiser is embarassed 
for details ; but try us out on your 
Want Lists. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


—OF— 


ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


FOR 


NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 
Our office and nurseries are situated on 


the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 73 Years 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen's 
Market Development Fund 





















Our Usual General Assort- 
ment of Nursery Stock 
to offer for 


FALL I919 


Apple 

Peach 

Cherry 

Plum | 
Shrubs, Vines, Etc. 


Headquarters for Norway Maple and 
American Elm 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 






























The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
_ greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


| and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application 
| Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 








































The Monroe Nursery 


Established 1847 
Offers a fine stock of 


Apple Cherry 
Peach Berberis 


Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


[. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. 











Princeton Products 


are 


Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 


grade for the wholesale trade 


Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton in New Jersey 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Piants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 


ADVERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 27th of 
each month. If proofs are wanted,copy should be on hand one 
week earlier. Advertising rate ix $2.10 per column-width inch 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order fs used. Three years, $3.50 in’ VU, S. 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor Manager 
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WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. Ao honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modera 
business methods. 4 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 4 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 4 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. ; 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 7 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- » 
fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery > 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 


Ge” This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 4 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. , 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- , 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. ' 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent: 

It represents the resulis of American industry in ome of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
a Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribe- 
tion. 


39 State Stress, 
Rechester, N. Y. 
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Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


American Forestry Co....... Worm Geek ...ccccccscccccccese 63 
Audubon Nurseries ........ Ornamental Stock ............... 75 
Aurora Nurseries .......... Voung Gtock .....ccccccccccvcces 63 
Bobbink & Atkins ........ Verten Beet 2. cscscsccccvccsccs 63 
Balley’s Cyclopedia Bintan WOT o.cescewsceereesss 76 
Baer & Gee B Fcscccccovs Special Announcement ........... 56 
Bay State Nurseries......... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 71 
Beeman Tractor Company . 1-Horse Tractor ..........++-see5: 71 
Rervardin. E. P.. General Nursery Stock........... 67 
Garr’s Sens, BH. L......c00004 EVOVETOOR 2... cece cccccccccccees 63 
Chase Company. Beniamin..Nursery Labels ...............-.. 67 
Clarke, Daniel A........... We TS ne cnet siavenescs 63 
Ge. We TR ccccccccuccsens Blackberry Plante .........ceceee 75 
Gonteisien, @. Be. .ccccesses Landscape Photographs .......... 71 
Conard & Jones Co......... Star Roses, etc. ...........seeeess 63 
IL eect aware eben Bulbs and Fruit Trees............ 71 
EEE sc cvccvcswnces Growers of Young Stock.......... 63 
Donaldson Company ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 54 
Elm City Nursery Co........ New Hybrid Hardy Privet........ 71 
F. & F. Nurseriee......... WN BS, og oie wes ess cesanvesins 63 
Fairfield Nureerles ....... pg RE is i wie ys pute Geeta ree 71 
Farquhar Co., A. B......... «Hydraulic Cider Press............ 71 
Se ee ere PD. ... ccceuedeseeeeweuen 67 
Farmers Nursery Co........ EE int ccnanessseeeuw eee 63 
Geneva, Nursery, The ...... General Nursery Stock ........... 54 
Hill & Company, D......... IEE 6.6 iudseadcncdessevaun 63 
Hill Nurgery Co., D......... Everareen Specialists ............ 61 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M......... General Nursery Stock ........... 54 
Hood & Company, W. T.... General Nursery Stock ........... 56 
Horticultural Advertiser..... British Trade Periodicals......... 75 
Horticultural Press ........ Commercial Printing ............. 71 
Webber Ga, Ta. G..ccccece Grapevine Specialists ............ 71 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurs...General Nursery Stock .......... 75 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., I. E.... General Nursery Stock ........... 54 
Jackson & Perkins Co...... Ornamental Gtpek .......ccseesss 56 
Jenkins & Son, J.......... WE SE S.tieccedsdawcdnaveucs 63 
Sones, bd. FB... cccccccccccece PY WS ii Konewevereustencene 71 
Landscape Architecture..... By Samuel Parsons .............. 71 


Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van..N. C. Peach Seeds................ 67 


Little Tree Farms.......... IS 3 owe taen crew wanes exes 63 
Midland Nurseries ......... i a 56 
Monroe Nursery ........... SND Sv cdcaceac es cocaans 54 
Naperville Nurseries ....... WE SE vn cawedsauseeveccees 63 
Nat. Florists’ Board of Trade. Collection Accounts .............. 71 
a eee ea 71 
Northeastern Forestry Co.... Evergreen Seedlings and Transp’ts 63 
Oak Lawn Nursery ........ Privet for Lining Out............. 63 
Old Dominion Nurseries ... General Nursery Stock ........... 56 
Onarga Nursery Co......... Special Announcement ........... 63 
Onarga Nursery Company...Lining Out Stock ................ 67 
Parker Bros, Nur. Co....... COMMMD oo ciccccsvcecssosesevesces 73 
Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock ........... 53 
Parmentier & Van Noppen.. Holland Stocks ...............6.. 56 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries General Nursery Stock ........... 67 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co... Prunning Shears ................. 59 
Peters, Charlies M........... SE. WEE Nv heeeeecctsneneduuee 71 
A By Bailey @ Gilbert.............. 67 
Portland Wholesale N. Co.. Coast Grown Roses .............. 75 
Propagation of Fruit Trees...instruction Book ................. 76 
Princeton Nurseries ........ Tee PrIOe CEE oc ccccscespess 54 
Principles of Pruning ...... Se Gk Se SE daweececcececnnces 75 
Przedpelski, Stanisiaw ..... PE GE «we cedecsccesesens 75 
Red Oak Nurseries......... ee TIP eee 63 
a St Cherry, Pear, Apple, Peach....... 75 
Sales Promotion ....... cocceSOing. teGprmnmtian ....cccccccecs 71 
Sarcoxie Nurseries ......... Peonies a Speciality .............. 67 
Scarff & Son, W. N........ Small Frulé Plavte ......cccccces 71 
Sherman Nursery Co........ Evergreen Seedlings ............. 63 
Simpeon G& Gone, MH. M....... Cherry THOGR ....ccccccccccccccce 67 
Smith Company, W. & T..... General Nursery Stock ........... 54 
Storrs & Harrison Co........ General Nursery Stock ........... 53 
Sub-Pipe Irrigation Co...... ss os deca hwenms 69 
Successful Selling ......... Pe CEE Seed ccteusecnsacese 71 
Superintendent Wanted » By Seed and Nursery House....... 73 
Wee @ Gis Bacawsewssens French Nursery Stock............. 69 
Vincennes Nurseries ....... Cherry a Specialty .............. 75 
Western New York Pub. Co Commercial Printing ............. 71 
Wild Bros. Nursery Co.......Peonies, Mallow Marvel .......... 67 
Wild Bros. Nursery Co..... We ns ch.ncunsatdpenssnedes 63 
Willadean Nurseries ...... Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 54 
\/oodmont Nurseries ....... SND PORN nbc bedcadcesecnscnes 71 
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A WISE BIRD 


is the nurseryman who starts early to engage his supplies of 
stock for fall and spring trade. It is already evident that 
there will be shortages in nearly all lines. To avoid disap- 
pointment buy early. 

OUR FALL PRICE LIST is now in the hands of the prin- 
ter and will be mailed out early in the month. If you have 
not received it by the 10th, write for it and also ask to have 
your name on our mailing list. Our price-lists are always of 
interest to the trade and often offer some of those scarce 
articles not easily to be located. 


&* Use printed stationery, or enclose business card, when writing. 
We mail our lists tothe trade only. 





Jackson & Perkins Company, 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


THE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 


THE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 


HE 
PREFERRED 








Paeonies and Norway Maples 


A SPECIALTY 


Grown in the Garden Spot of Pennsylvania 
You are invited to call and see them growing. 





NORWAY MAPLES 


Straight, Selected Trees. No culls or seconds. 


Per 100 
a, SU I oc nw dn li wikialeaie eanere a $100.00 
en ns cc winwedene weenew aan 125.00 
 . 2b YS Re YR re eee 175.00 
St SS ee eee 250.00 
ye EP og oe cs vec aceusewws eens eee 300.00 
14-16 ft. 2% to 3 in. 350.00 


14-16 ft.3 to3 in.C 400.00 


F.O.B. cars, car lots. 


Leading Commercial Paeonies 
True-to-Name Strong Divisions, 3 to 5 Eyes. 


Per 100 
Duke of Wellington, Sulphur white, late............... $18.00 
Duchess de Nemours, Sulphur white, early............. 15.00 
Edulus Superba, Rose pink, early...................... 15.00 
Festiva Maxima, White, very large, early.............. 18.00 
Mme. Boquet, Dark Amaranth, early.................. 20.00 
Princess Beatrice, Salmon-pink, midseason............ 20.00 
Wilhelmina, Lavender pink, midseason................ 20.00 
Mme. Verneville, White center carmine, early.......... 25.00 
Separate Colors, un-named, white and pink............ 12.00 


Member of Florists Telegraph Delivery Association. 


B. F. BARR & CO. 


Keystone Nurseries LANCASTER, PA. 
































“MIDLAND” NURSERIES 


PARMENTIER & VAN NOPPEN 
NAARDEN—HOLLAND 


We specially grow: 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES STOCKS. DWARF and 
STANDARD ROSES on CANINA. 


FRUIT TREES 





For Prices and Quantums apply to us 
REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS: “MIDLAND, “NAARDEN 
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“W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Apple, 2 year, fine Ben Davis, Black Ben Davis, Gano, De- 
licious, Lowry, Rome Beauty. Shade trees Extra Fine; 
straight bodies and extra rooted; one to two and one-half 
inches. Norway, Silverand Sugar Maple, Pin and Red Oak, 
Evergreens—Norway and Hemlock Spruce. Deodar Cedars, 
Irish Junipers, Oalifornia Privet, 2. 3, and 4 year. 
Maple Seedlings, six inches to ten feet. 


Write us for prices. 


Sugar 











Completely Covering 
The Nursery Trade 
A Real Trade Journal Read From Coast 
To Coast and Highly Indorsed by 
Leaders Everywhere Is 
Che American Murseryman 
Rochester, 2. 1. 
‘USINESS announcements in this Chief 
Exponent of the American Nursery 


Trade reach every nurseryman culti- 





vating ten acres or more in every State 
in the Union. The only publication of the kind. 
Loyal to the best interests of the trade and lead- 
er in movements which have characterized trade 


Absolutely 


progress for a quarter of a century! 


independent. 
BRISTLING WITH TRADE NEWS 
AN EDITORIAL POLICY OF NOTE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FACE READING 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
A TRADE JOURNAL THAT IS READ 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN EVERY ISSUE 


Advertising: $2,190 Inch. Subscription: $1.50 Per Year. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
Box124, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A Nurseryman’s Discussion of the Subject of ‘‘Misfits.”’ 


T page 46 of the last issue of the Ameri- 

can Nurseryman we commented upon 
an editorial in the Rural New Yorker on 
the subject of misfit trees, referring to the 
opportunity before the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in the case as a matter 
of policy. We remarked that the officers of 
the A. A. N. have repeatedly asked the opin- 
ions of members and their wishes with re- 
gard to topics which should command the 
attention of the national organization. The 
question was then asked: Is the subject 
worthy of discussion? 

The result is that out of a membership of 
four hundred leading nurserymen in the na- 
tional association, only one has had time 
or inclination to respond to our query. This 
one, however, John Watson, Princeton, N. 
J., has so admirably covered the subject in 
behalf of the Nursery Trade that there 
would seem to be little more to be said, ex- 
cept in corroboration of his statements. He 
has written to the editor of the Rural New 
Yorker as follows: 

Some has 
issue of July 19th, marking your leader on 
“Misfit Trees” which I have read with in- 
As the subject is one of vital con- 
to planters but also to nur- 


one sent me a copy of your 


terest. 
cern not only 


serymen, I may, perhaps, be permitted some 


comment. 
Let us frankly admit that there is a lot 
of complaint about “misfit trees” and just 


as frankly concede that some of that com- 
The important thing is to 

and find a way to have 
would be construc- 


plaint is 
fix responsibility 
because that 


just. 


less of it, 
tive. 
Consider how small a part of an orchard 
investment is represented by the cost of the 
Weigh that against the cost of the 
land or the value of its use; figure out the 
cost of preparing the land, planting, pruning 
and spraying the trees, their care and culti- 
vation during the years until they come into 


trees. 


bearing. The trees themselves are but a 
fraction of the total cost. And yet “mis- 


fits’ will result in loss of the whole invest- 
ment. 

I don’t know of anything on which money 
ought to be laid out with more caution, nor 
where apparently so little thought is given 
to securing assurance of dependable values. 
A man can buy almost anything else: a 
mowing machine or a hat, a suit of clothes 
or a plow, a piano or a team of horses, and 


look 
pretty 


he can his purchase over and deter- 
whether he is get- 


not. But it is 


mine accurately 
ting his money’s 
different with fruit the buyer can’t 
look into them; he can’t know what they 
are; he has to plant them and spend money 
on them year after year until they arrive at 
bearing age and disclose their identity. The 
planter is too often attracted by the cheap- 
ness of trees or by the colorful advertising 
of some firm whose reliability is utterly un- 
known to him. The planter is partly to 
blame for results because he encourages 
cheap prices by buying almost altogether on 


worth or 


trees; 


a price basis. 

Now while it is true of the amateur and 
the experienced orchardist, it is almost 
equally true of the nurseryman that neither 
can be sure of his varieties; only the most 


expert can identify more than a few varie- 
ties in the nursery row. 

Nearly all men are honest. I 
few exceptions would like to be. 
the same average of hon 


think the 
Nursery- 
men show about 
esty as men in general. An inclination to 
from the straight path can be ex- 
pected to be overcome by the horse-sense 
that tells nurseryman that “misfit” 
trees are as serious a hurt to him as to the 
planter. His bread-and-butter depend on 
his ability to give his customers true-to- 
name trees. He wants to do that; he al- 
ways thinks he is doing that. 


depart 


every 


nurserymen have 
handicapped with an unsound 
system of price-competition. If there is any- 
thing that ought to be sold with the idea of 
value rather than price, it is nursery stock. 
Price-competition, without regard to 
of production, is bad for the planter and bad 
And yet the effort to 
worth, 


that 
themselves 


One trouble is 


cost 


for the nurseryman. 


meet competition, not in value or 
but in price, has in too many places elim- 
inated the expert The young 
men go into easier and more remunerative 


often the vitally import- 


progagators. 


employment: 
ant work of cutting bud-sticks and the stak- 
ing of rows is entrusted to unskilled and 
uneducated workmen. And that is because 
the forced cutting down of expenses means 
the returns do not 
I do not mean 


very 


less desirable workmen; 
justify employing good men 


to say that this is common or frequent; 
but I do mean to say that some nursery- 
men have said very frankly that they did 


not feel justified in putting into their stock 
the extra work additional 
secure extra values that had to compete for 
sale with cheap prices and cheap methods. 
There is too much turning out like 
shingles or bricks on a quantity basis. Nur- 
serymen have unwisely accepted the plant- 
they have too 


and expense to 


trees 


cheap prices; 


often had to secure cheap costs at the ex- 


idea of 


er’s 


pense of the planters and themselves as 
well. 

Others have accepted the idea. I can re- 
reliable nurserymen 
asking adequate prices for goods of value, 


“profiteering” 


call some instances of 


accused of 
advertisements of 


who have been 


by papers carrying the 
fly-by-night 
Those 
the reputable publication that planters and 


offering penny-bargains. 


exception It is to 


firms 
papers are the 


nurserymen look for assistance in eliminat 
ing “misfits” by eliminating their causes 
It seems to me that we nurserymen have 


been careless in this: that we have not 
taken the public into our confidence; we 
should tell them just what our problems 


are; they should know our costs, our legi 
timate costs of producing and of selling our 
goods. It costs grow trees; it 
costs much money to grow them 
with all the safeguards that will insure re 
liability as to health and variety. Business 
today is being done right out in the open; 
the wise merchant wants his employees and 
his customers to know just what it costs 
him to run his business and to serve the 


money to 
properly 


public. We need to establish confidence in 
the nursery business; we need to earn it and 
to hold it. Every nurseryman I know wants 


to do do that. He knows he can’t make 
money otherwise. Somebody said that if 
it were not generally known that honesty 


pays, some rascal would discover the fact 
and profit by it. 

There has lately created by the 
American Association of Nurserymen, a Ser 
vice Bureau. It is to serve planters directly 
and nurserymen indirectly. We realize that 
our prosperity depends upon the intelligent 
and profitable products. The 
Bureau is managed by Mr. F. F. Rockwell, 
author of a number of books on orchard and 
garden subjects. He is not interested finan- 
cially in any nursery business. The work of 
the Bureau is intended to be educational. It 
serves no individual interests; it is directed 
and financed by the American Association of 
It wants to serve planters; it 


been 


use of our 


Nurserymen. 
wants to see every buyer of trees get value 
for his money no matter what or where his 
source of supply. It wants every orchardist 
to get a square deal. When he doesn’t, the 
Bureau should be notified, an investigation 
will be impartially made and reparation suit- 
able to the circumstances will follow. We 
feel that responsibility to the public requires 
that; We realize that our own success 
depends on it. We want the buying public 
to know and our business 
and its problems. 
ly identified that they cannot be separated; 
we believe that more frankness will mean 
a better understanding. “Misfit” trees cause 
to the planter, but a far more ser- 
ious to the nurseryman, because un- 
fortunately the sins and the mistakes of the 
guilty and the reflect upon the 
whole trade. We look to ourselves to cor- 
rect what needs correcting, but my idea in 


more about us 
Our interests are so close- 


loss 


loss 


careless 


writing you is to point out that we need the 
co-operation of the planters too and of pap- 
ers like yours. You will find the better 
class of nurserymen, the business men in 
the trade, solicitous enough of their profits 


to work seriously for the elimination of 
“misfits” whether as trees or as nursery- 
men. 


Increased Grape Juice Production—Paul 
Thayer of the Ohio Experiment Station has 
been investigating the grape juice proposi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that with the 
coming of prohibition there will be a large 
increase in the demand for fruit juice. Some 
of the owners of wine producing vineyards 
have taken a gloomy view of the situation, 
since they say their grapes are not suited 
to grape juice production. Mr. Thayer 
points out that practically all grape juice 
offered for sale is made from Concord 
grapes, while some of the other varieties 
produce a superior juice when high quality 
is demanded. His tests also show that the 
combination of different juices affords a 
limitless opportunity for the production of 
different color and flavor of juice. It has 
been found possible to mix the juice of a 
highly flavored variety with that of the 
juice of a poor quality grape and still pro- 
duce a high-class product. In this manner 
many of the unattractive grapes may be 
made into a marketable product. 
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What Ornamental Hursery Stock is Doing 








The Growing and Propagation of Evergreens 


By C. L. SEYBOLD, Forester, Dept. of Parks, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Before American Asscciation of Nurserymen 


(Continued from page 42, August Issue) 

The Korean hardy Azaleas (Rhodo Aza- 
leas) at the Arnold Arboretum are full of 
promise for the nurserymen, especially on 
account of their great hardiness; the va- 
riety Schlippenbachii and the Poukhanesse 
(Rhodo Azalea poukhanense) are especially 
recommended. 

Magnolia Macrophylla while not an ever- 
is a most interesting tree and seems 
it is perfectly 
are seen 
its 


green, 
worthy of wider cultivation; 
hardy and very good specimens 
as far north as Boston, Massachusetts; 
immense leaves and flowers lend an import 
ant distinctiveness to any landscape. 

The extremely temperature of the 
1917-18 winter has left its mark on many 
fine specimeen evergreen trees. Spruces, 
pines, and others, heretofore 
sidered very hardy have been damaged to 
such an extent that they will have to be re- 
moved altogether from many parks and pri- 


low 


piceas con- 


vate estates. 

The Jap. Fir is a most excellent plaat for 
the decoration of American parks and gar- 
dens, especially the Abies Brachyphylla and 
the Abies homolephis. The Jap. Yew Taxus 
cuspidata has proven the hardiest of the 
class; it is certainly the most valuable, ex- 
ceedingly decorative, it stood up even better 
that the English Yew Taxus Baccata and 
the native Taxus canadensis both of which 
were badly browned and damaged during 
1917-18 winter. 

The White Pine Blister Rust (Perider- 
nium Pini) with which we have been made 
acquainted since 1906 is a most dangerous 
fungus that girdles Whitepine trees. It is 
claimed that this disease cannot be trans- 
mitted directly from pine to pine, but 
pass through an intermediate stage on cur- 


must 


rant and gooseberry bushes which should 
be removed from the vicinity of the trees. 
It would be another great calamity if our 


pine forests would experience the fat of our 
chestnut trees, or if the great redwoods 
(Sequoya) Douglas fir and other spruces 
would become ifested with some such fun- 
gus. 

Col H. S. Graves of the U. 
Service has called attention to the fact that 
97 per cent of the timber in the United 
States is obtained from privately owned 
forests and that less than two per cent of 
the saw mills of this country are operating 
on public forests. The Colonel points out 
that the people do not realize the serious- 
ness of the situation and that we have hard- 
ly begun to stem the tide of “forest des- 
truction.” 

Owners of timber land should bestir them- 
selves. The question of forest renewal and 
growth is one that can no longer be ignored. 
In referring to governmental restriction on 
the importation of certain foreign nursery 
stock it is of vital importance for all of us 
to back up the entomologists and path- 
ologists to safeguard the crops of farm, for- 
est and our own nurseries. Certain restrict- 
ive legislation to which I have previously 
referred may readily be eliminated especial- 
ly when it is found that it will help the nur- 
seryman and grower and without the danger 
of introducing more foreign insect pests. 

Arboretums are a great aid to nursery- 
men, state and government arboretums and 
testing grounds in this country are too few 
and far between. 


S.Forestry 


Not nearly enough seedlings are raised 
especially of such things as firs, spruces, 
pines and the native broad leaf, rhododen- 
dron; all of these come true from seeds. 

At the Arnold Arboretum there are to be 
seen many varieties from 5 to 20 feet high 
that were grown from seeds aged 8 to 12 
years, and which at half their were 
salable plants. 


age 


I cannot refrain from mentioning it is 
really most profitable and interesting to us 
such important matters that are now being 
discussed and they are a National Bureau 
Service of real value to nurserymen and to 
users of nursery products and a Chamber 
of Horticulture composed of able and repre- 
sentative men. F. F. Rockwell points out 
the educational feature, improved organiza- 


tion, also standardization and elimination of 
unfair competition, with improved market 


development. The National Nurserymen has 
emphasized the necessity of an apprentice 
system, suited to our American conditions 
to train and develop young men in this pro- 
fession. 

As to plant quarantine and insect pests 
of which there has been so much and 
written, I must say that the article recent- 
ly written by Mr. P. Ouwerkerk of New 
Jersey furnishes much thought and good 
advice, and so does the article by Henry W. 
Kruckeberg of the 


said 


recent date when Cali- 


fornia Nurserymen endorsed Quarantine 
No. 37. 
The American Florists and Ornamental 


Horticulturists are already beginning to en- 
joy profitable relationship, a good progres- 
movement for better affiliation and 
more business brought about through their 
successful national publicity campaign 
The New York State College of Agricul- 
ture makes the following suggestion for the 


sive 


Nurserymen: Why not make a side issue 
of bird houses, nesting boxes and feed 
trays, many of which add an attractive 


touch to ornamental planting schemes and 
tend to increase the population of desirable 
bird neighbors. Perhaps a rustic house or 
two could be given as a premium in filling 
large orders. Certainly one or two could be 
induced in every planting plan that you are 
asked to work up fora customer. Frequent- 
ly a stone fountain or bird bath provides a 


splendid central feature for a garden sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs. A generous 
seattering of bird houses will contribute 


greatly to the attractiveness of our own dis- 
play grounds, while the inmates help pro- 
tect your stock by devouring the many des- 
tructive insect pests. 

The question of proper soil for evergreens 
may thus be answered. I find that a soil of 
good physical texture, which means a 
pliable and reasonably loose soil in which 
the roots may readily forage and which con- 
sufficient organic matter or humus is 
best. In preparing a border for a group, or 
for lining out a block of evergreens, it is 
essential to plow or spade very deep, or as 
deep as possible. Cloggy, heavy soil should 
be thoroughly worked before plants are set. 
We know of course, that bacterial organisms 
exist in all soils to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. They will spring into active life and 
multiply tremendously. The conditions 
should be freedom from acidity in which in- 
jurious organisms cannot exist and provide 
an abundance of humus. 


soft 


tain 





The ideal soil is a rich, sandy loam but 
not too strong in animal fertilizers nor in 
chemicals. Such a carries a higher 
temperature is naturally well drained, moist- 
ure and warm air penetrates it more read- 
ily and enters deeper. Seeds will germinate 
quicker and become stronger and cultivat- 


soil 


ing becomes easier. 

In conclusion, I wish to compliment this 
organization on its splendid work in dissem- 
inating knowledge in arboriculture, g«neral 
horticulture and forestry. The great patriotic 
rendered and the made 
the trying his- 
cannot be over-estimated. 


sacrifices 
its 


services 
through most times in 
tory 

Careful nomenclature has been adhered to 
by our nurserymen. The splendidly gotten 
up and instructive catalogues have done 
much to the public selections 
and on practical lines. 


It is surprising to find city 


educate on 


and suburban 


estates of a large size, and plats of real 
estate companies surrounded by public 
highways which from no necessity are bar- 
ren of trees, dusty, shadeless and hot, when 
they could be made infinitely more attract- 
ive, more healthful and more valuable to 
landlords. 

Another idea that may be worthy of at- 


tention, is the memorial avenue planted in 
deciduous and evergreen trees alternately. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that my aim 
has been to touch upon the cardinal points 
that are to be observed in the preparation, 
the use and selection of evergreens needed 
in the artistic development of our American 
parks and private grounds, I have 
slightly deviated somewhat by 
paper what I have deemed of vital in- 
terest and importance to our nursery inter- 
and as a nucleus for profitable discus- 
the many bright lights of the pro- 
that are here assembled. 


however, 
adding to 
my 


ests, 
sion by 
fession 


Are Nurserymen Ready?—Here is a list 
which will probably be called for as the 
result of publication in a recent issue of the 
Rural New Yorker: 

“The Rose Garden—No home should be 
considered complete without some _ roses, 
and most women know how to root cuttings 
very successfully. In purchasing roses it 
should be the aim to get a few of the finest 
varieties on the list, that they may in- 
deed be a thing of beauty and joy for years. 
Admiral Ward, Frances Scott Key, Hoosier 
Beauty, Irish Fireflame, Los Angeles (the 
finest of them all), Mrs. Chas. Russell, Na- 
tional Emblem, Duchess of Wellington, 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Lady Ashtown (climb- 
ing Lady Ashtown is a beautiful climber 
that blooms at intervals throughout the 
season), Mrs. Aaron Ward, Ophelia, My 
Maryland and Mme. Edouard Herriot, or 
The Daily Mail, which are synonymous. 
This is a small list, though a very good one, 
and any variety on it will be a source of 
constant pleasure to the owner. Roses 
should have a very rich soil, same as peren- 
nials, and should be protected in the same 
manner during the winter with a rather 
heavy mulch, the coarse portion of which 
should be removed in the spring and the re- 
mainder worked into the soil. Before growth 
starts in the spring they should be pruned 
rather severely, cutting each cane back to 
within 6 or 8 inches of the ground. Slug 
shot, tobacco dust or nicotine spray can be 
used for combating the insects. A border 
of medium tall growing perennials would be 
a good background for annuals, as gerani- 
ums, Petunias, or any of the other 999 varie- 
ties listed in the seed catalogues.’ 


so 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 



























FOR US 
FOR THE 


Sell MORE Nursery Stock 
THIS BOOK ANDPLAN WILL HELP YOU 


Take care of your old customers but keep add- 
ing new ones. It’s the only way to show a heal 
thy increase in business and profits each year. 

The Little Pruning Book offers the solution. It 
is an authoritative guide to correct pruning. Illus 
trates and explains how, when, and where, to 
prune for bigger and better fruit, flowers and 
plant life in general. Familiarize more customers 
with the fundamentals underlying the art of prun 
ing and greater interest and more purchases will 
result. 


The Plan Behind the Book 


(This book sells at book stores for 50 cents). 

Our selling plan increases your profits by 
placing The Little Pruning Book in the 
hands of your customers through you, Your 
alk of nursery stock will increase as a 
matter of course. 

Sending for a free volume does not obli 
gate you in any wary. It will bring you de 
tails of our co-operative plan of distributing 
this educaticnal work, thro’gh nurseries 
The author of this book, F. F. Rockwell, is 
now manager of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Mirs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
and Seeet Metal Workers’ Tools and Ma- 
chines, Builders’ and General Hardware. 





Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address correspondence to 2190 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


100%. American for 100 Years. Founded in 1819 
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Explanation of Provisions for Entry of Plant Novelties and 
Propagating Stock Under Quarantine No. 37. 


Regulation 14 of the regulations relative 
to the importation of nursery stock and 
other plants and seeds has been revised and 
reissued. In its new form it is essentially 
an interpretation of the old regulation 14 
rather than an enlargement of powers under 
the quarantine, inasmuch as the regulation, 
as worded in the quarantine as originally is- 
sued, was intended to cover exactly what 
is now more clearly stated in the new regu- 
lation. This regulation provides for the im- 
portation under a special permit from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, of limited quan- 
tities of otherwise prohibited stock for the 
purpose of keeping the country supplied 
with new varieties of plants and stock for 
propagation purposes not available in the 
United States. This amendment, however, 
does not apply to a few plants which have 
been specifically prohibited entry under 
other quarantines, as, for example, pines, 
Ribes and Grassularia from certain coun- 
tries, and citrus, banana and bamboo stock. 

The following explanations of regulation 
14 are given to indicate the limitations un- 
der this regulation and the procedure to be 
followed in making importations of the two 
classes of plants specified, namely, new 
varieties and necessary propagating stock. 

The expression “New Varieties” is under- 
stood to mean plant novelties, that is, new 
horticultural or floricultural creations or 
new discoveries. 

“Necessary Propagating Stock” is under- 
stood to mean stock of old or standard va- 
rieties imported for the multiplication of the 
plants in question as a nursery or florist en- 
terprise as distinguished from importations 
for immediate or ultimate sale of the stocks 
actually imported, and such importations 
will be restricted to stocks which are not 
available in this country in adequate quan- 
tities. 

The expression “Limited Quantities” used 
in regulation 14 is understood to mean with 
respect both to new varieties and to stand- 
ard stocks, such quantities as will supply 
reasonable needs for the establishment of 
reproduction plantings which may be there- 
after independent of foreign supplies. 

There is no limitation as to the number 
of permits for different plants or classes of 
plants under regulation 14 which an indi- 
vidual may request, but the applications will 
all be passed upon both as to necessity for 
the particular importation and as to the 
quantity adequate for the purpose intended, 
by experts of the Department, for the in- 
formation of the Board prior to the issuance 
of the permits. 

All importations under regulation 14 must 
be made under special permits through the 
office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture but 
for the use of the individual importer. The 
importer will be required to meet all entry, 
transportation and freight-handling charges. 
The Department will make no charge for in- 
spection and supervision. The necessary 
procedure for making such imporattions is 
as follows: 

1. The Federal Horticultural Board will 
supply, on request, an application blank 
upon which request may be made for a spe- 
cial permit to import. This application 
embodies an agreement on the part of the 
importer that if the imported material is 
found on examination by an inspector of 


the Department of Agriculture to be so in- 


fested or infected with insects or disease 
that it cannot be adequately safeguarded, it 
may be destroyed and such destruction will 
not be made the basis of a claim against the 
Department of Agriculture for damages. 
The application must be accompanied by a 
statement certifying that the plants to be 
imported are novelties or if standard va- 
rieties of foreign plants, that stocks in ade- 
quate quantities for their propagation are 
not available in this country, and that in 
either case they are to be imported for the 
establishment of reproduction plantings and 
not for immediate or ultimate sale of the 
stocks actually imported. In exceptional 
cases the importation of novelties may be 
made for personal use but not for sale. The 
application must also give the name and ad- 
dress of the exporter, country and locality 
where the stock was the name and 
address of the importer and the name and 
address of the other establish- 
ment where the plants are to be planted 
and grown for propagation purposes on re- 


frown, 


nursery or 


lease. 

2. If the permit 
will be furnished shipping instructions and 
shipping tags to be forwarded with his 


is issued, the applicant 


order to the exporter. The plants will, in 
consequence, be addressed in bond to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 


Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., United 
States of America, and indorsed “Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, for (insert 


name of importer)’, and arrangements must 
be made with some responsible agency in 
Washington for the clearance of the plants 
when received through the 
at Georgetown, D. C., together with the pay- 
ment of all charges involved. 

3. Upon clearance through the George- 
town Custom House the material will be 
turned over to the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction by the 
agent of the importer, and in the specially 
equipped inspection houses and under ex- 
pert care as to the welfare of the plants, be 
carefully examined by inspectors of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board. If found free from 
dangerous insects or diseases, the shipment 
will be immediately and carefully repacked 
and forwarded by express or freight, charges 
collect, to the importer. 

4. Should importers request permits cov- 
ering the importation of quantities 
of propagating or other stock under regula 
tion 14 than can be housed and cared for 
in the inspection houses of this Department, 
and should such request be approved, such 
importers may be required to provide local 
storage in Washington for such 
during the period of detention for examina- 
tion and, if necessary, disinfection. Where 
possible the original containers will be em- 
ployed for repacking the material but the 
importer will be required to meet the cost 
of such repacking and of new containers 
when such are necessary. Small shipments 
which can be handled will be re- 
packed without charge. For the 
the Board will undertake on request to pro- 
vide for such storage and repacking but 
reserves the right to require the importer to 
provide for such work through his own 
agents. 

5. Cleaning and disinfection will occur 
for slight infestation, but should the mater- 
ial be found to so of infected with either 
disease or insects that it cannot be so ade- 


Custom House 


authorized 


larger 


material 


easily 
present 





either be de- 
desirable, 


quately safeguarded, it will 

stroyed, or, when possible and 
returned to the point of origin. 
Yours very truly, 
Cc. L. MARLATT, 

Chairman of Board. 


Nails In Burlap Bundles 

AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS CO. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21, 1919. 
Mr. Chas. Sizemore, 
Secretary & Traffic Manager, 
American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Use of Nails to Fasten Burlap Wrapping on 
Shipments Nursery Stock 
Referring to your letter of July 24th in 
connection with fastening of burlap wrap- 
pings on nursery stock shipments by means 

of nails: 

I note the expressed desire of certain 
Nursery Companies to continue the use of 
nail fastenings provided the points of nails 
are concealed, it being assumed that such 
practice would eliminate any danger of in- 
jury to the clothes or person of employees 
handling such shipments. 

I referred this matter to all operating offi- 
cials in the Southwestern Departments, and 
Vice-President Stedman, of Chicago, handled 
the matter similarly with the officials in the 
Central Departments under his supervision, 
and I find the unanimous opinion is decided- 
ly against the use of nail fastenings, and 
that instead these burlaps should be secured 
by stitching with twine or wire, to which 
there is no possible objection. 

While I would like to grant the conces- 
sion called for, the possible personal in- 
jury to employees handling these shipments 
when fastened by nails, even though the 
points of same are concealed, is too great 
to allow it, and I am sure you will under- 
stand the position we are obliged to take in 
this matter is the best for all concerned, and 
that we must continue to enforce the pres- 
ent rule whereby nursery shipments in 
bales must be refused when fastened with 
nails. Cc. D. SUMMY, 

Vice-President. 


F. Burnette Kelley, 25 Pelham Ave., 
Princeton, N. J., has severed his connection 


with the Princeton Nurseries. His plans 
have not been formulated. 
W. C. Reed & Son—Captain M. P. Reed, 


who formerly had charge of the field work 
of the Vincennes Nurseries, Vincennes, Ind., 
has returned after two years of active ser- 
vice in the army and becomes an active 
partner in the business. He will look after 
the growing and propagation. The firm 
name is now W. C. Reed & Son. 


Munro, Inc., New Haven, Conn., to grow 
flowers and nurserv stock: capital $25,000; 
incorporators Charles Munro of New Haven, 
E. Johnson of Westerly and Olaf Undrum 
of New Haven. 

Vincennes Nurseries Enlarged—W. C. 
Reed & Son have purchased 100 acres of 
fine nursery land adjoining the Vincennes 
Nurseries and are planting 75 acres more 
to apple orchard. This with 85 acres al- 
ready planted made it important to secure 
more land to keep up their usual plant of 
nursery stock. 


Secretary O. F. Whitney announces that 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society will 
hold its 53d annual meeting December 16-18, 
1919. In connection with this meeting the 
annual meeting of the Kansas State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held 0 nDecem- 

Demand Very WHeavy—The Vincennes, 
Ind., Nurseries report very heavy demand 
and sales more than double. In fact they 
have nothing to offer in carlots. They are 
trying to hold back enough to take care of 
their regular trade in assorted lots. 


The Florists’ Publicity Campaign Fund 
has reached a total of $45,689. 
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Since the days when I used to dig 


and pack every order myself, my busi- 

ness has grown, but my policy remains 

the same - ‘Give every customer comp- 
lete satisfaction.” 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS { 
ROOTED CUTTINGS 


Size 
Variety Inch. 
Ge GOOD kn ccéoccorswssastesees 2-5 
- =  @Q@teaetedi sande mendes 4-6 
- " §.. . .@wedeneenheusansaaes 6-10 
Temiper CamaGensls .occccccccccceces 4-6 
“ rr ee ee ee ere 6-10 
ere 6-10 
Juniper Communis Hibernica........ 2-5 
Juniper Communis Suecica........... 2-5 
Cnn Jc: lsechecedsanedenned 4-6 
SOMTIOT VIPHORIOED .cccccccccevecces 4-6 
” , ehh gh bleh eae an 6-8 
” =e eeketnes année 8-10 
- 8 =s—iséEn eg weeieetaegwisec ue 10-12 
RG TEE. 6. cackccaeectbunstacnens 6-8 
- ” ” pepe deratenastanpeiadwwdtes 8-10 
es ~ # ~guieéweeebedecesusdoones 10-12 
Pe s<s  atpedebale \eebeeaaden 4-6 
_ - (eartequebeqdaesoeves 6-10 
Pee Go cccccctecennsseuneswes 2- 
” “ a eee rr ee 4-6 
“ Ween ed ee peewee 6-10 
Pl?) th cosas encedabesnecheee 3-5 
- ™ ee ee 4-6 
CE 66 cue eng semana 4-6 
PE DE  cis<vtcnkean eames 4-6 
~~  9¢h eeeeee ee eae een ene 6-10 
- 7 . weuhengehekneatdeion 10-12 
Pinus Montana Uncinata............ 2-5 
- - "  peenwekaenans 3-6 
a Pee eee eee 2-5 
“ = we hoR eee eens 4-8 
Pee To cccoekenewsescudseensene 2-4 
“ MD 4 Gheek wan teeeeh beneakeen 4-8 
Pee TD. a seencadcadsccuneewice 2-5 
¥ - bet OSS OhReSeOKEE OO 4-6 
Pees GEV OROTE .cccccecocacwesceses 4-6 
- - bOcbideeoenesséeeue 6-8 
Thuya Occidentalia ......cccccccccee $6 
Fees GED § dea de escecensssces 6-10 
a “ .10-12 
DECIDUOUS TREE SEEDLINGS 
AND CUTTINGS 
Size 
Variety Inch. 
Dee TR. « «0 044 4:0 00000906600% 6-12 
w es FARRER ee Ren ORES 12-18 
Acer Spicatum ic eeee ns eenwns wOee-64 12-18 
Aesculus Hippocastanum ......... . 12-18 
Betula A) sOSeseeeSde ss ON OHS ES Os 12-18 
- gf Redon eORS ERE EEeSeuRee 18-24 
OE EOD. soc c rewecndetseeene sens 6-12 
- aa a wre 12-18 
tein, TOES. |. 6006s sewn enseenes 12-18 
= -  o>*pENSOO IMO aRenenes 18-24 
Crataegus Mollis ........020.see0eees §-12 
Crataegus Punctata .........scceees 6-12 
Fraxinus Americana ..........-eee0- 12-18 
Juglan: NigTa@ ...ccccccccceeee+++++> 12-18 
Lirodendron Tulipifera .............+- 6-12 
e og eckeeetereke .12-18 
Malus Coromarius ....ccccccccccccecs 6-12 
Morus Tatarica ....ccccccccccccceses 6-12 
Prunus Cerasus Serotina ..........-.- 12-18 
“ “ i Pere 18-24 
Prunus Serrulate ....ccscccccccccces 12-18 
Quercus Rubra ......cccscccsceccees 6-12 


HILL’s MOTTO 
Courteous Treatment. 


well. 


High Quality, Reasonable Prices, Prompt Service, 


Give us a ‘rial. We can save you money and please you as 
Our close proximity to Chicago, the great railroad 
center, menns quick service and low Chicago rates. 


FALL 1919—SPRING 1920 
A:GOOD ASSORTMENT OF VARIETIES IN YOUNG STOCK 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TRADE LIST 


The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


HILL'S Cuoiee Evergreens Etc. 


We are now booking orders for the following stock in approximate sizes for shipment Fall 1919— 
Spring 1920. Prices sent on application. Make your reservation early. Hill's over 64 years in bus- 
iness is your guarantee of complete satisfaction and a square deal. 


Visit our Nursery and get acquainted with American growers and American Grown Stock. Hill's 
Nursery is enly 38 miles from Chicago, via Electric or C. & N. W. 
Size ¥ Size 
Variety. Inch Variety. Inch 
re. |. en eceutennenee 18-24 Pinus Ponderosa .......... 6-8 
I ae Ee eed 18-24 Retinospora Pisifera Aurea ......... 6-8 
EE Ne ies he wd aame ae ane 18-24 cv Plumosa Aurea 6-8 
Salix Elegantissima .............+:: 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis .............. 6-8 
ee ine a eee 18-24 oS nace seesessesess 8-10 
I I ae 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis Ellwangeriana... 6-8 
ccc acacecendasanune 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis Globosa ......... 6-8 
I Ts Si a aa ae 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis Hoveyi .......... 6-8 
ik is dinates ae ela ae meael ate 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis Pyramidalis ..... 6-8 
Salix Vitellina ASS Di ph RD MENA RR >: 18-24 Thuya Occidentalis Warreana Siberica 6-8 
Sorbus Americana ........cccccceees 6-12 Thuya Occidentalis Woodwardi...... 6-8 
= Aaa EL PEED DES 12-18 Thuya Biota Orientalis ..............- 8-10 
-. .....  @enenenhere bel 18-24 Thuya Biota Orientalis Aurea Con.... 6-8 
is DI ii. 6 iin 54s ekaenenn 6-12 Thuya Biota Orientalis Aurea Nana.. 6-8 
“ RA aio a a 12-18 Thuya Biota Orientalis Aurea Pyr.... 6-8 
Tilia Platy BD sdudcasweeeneennses -18 
eal yd nd AOE AAC L 18.24 FIELD TWICE TRANSPLANTED 
POerrT rT CT TCT ore 24-36 EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS AND VINES — Size 
SEEDLINGS AND ROOTED CUTTINGS Variety Inch 
BDGGG TOSGOTRGR cccccovcesccaseceses 10-12 
Size 2 =) plpeeeanetitesgueeen 12-18 
Variety. Inch i || pedbenentéeseaeneceéen 18-24 
Amorpha Frutescens .........-.ees0:. 6-12 Abies Concolor cee eeeeeeereeeseeees 6-10 
eee eee i errr 2yr ps nee ee tee eee e eee e eens 10-12 
Berberis Thunbergii .............++. 6-12 a rie 12-18 
“ eR es 12-18 Abtes Dowugtassl ...ccccccccsscceeces 10-12 
Cems DOOR 66s cae cesnducasees 12-18 ee TET TTT TTT eT Tee 12-18 
- Uae. cephiinnndcntankcaden 18-24 io fee e ewer erences necees 18-24 
Cornus Paniculata .........ccececces 12-18 Juniper Communis ............s+e00+ 10-12 
“ “ .18-24 = - Tr .12-18 
Cornus Sanguinea ..............-. . 6-12 Juniper Virginiana ......ccccocccces 6-10 
I i ls ae 6-12 os pC TTTTIOT TTT TTT 10-12 
Deutzia Crenata Candidissima Pleno.. 4-8 =a TTC TTCCT CCT L TTT 12-18 
Deutzia Crenata Flore Rosea Pleno.. 4-8 Picea Alba 2.2... ee eee eee eeeeeeeees 6-10 
Deutzia Crenata Pride of Rochester.. 4-8 MN AAR eee e eee eee eee e ween 10-12 
PE CE caches hia gabnes beer 4-8 Renee ee eee e eee -12-18 
Deutzia Gracilis Companulata ....... 48 . ese teen tees eeeeereeenes 18-24 
Deutzia Gracilis Exima ............. 4-8 Picea Canadensis ......sccsscccccces 6-10 
Deutzia Gracilis Multiflora .......... 4-8 ws nl OO Re Sr 10-12 
ee Oe 4-8 Bt ai fw ate eee teen reeees 12-18 
Hydrangea P. G. .........ceeeeees . 6-12 Picea Engelmanni ........sceccecsecs 10-12 
Ligustrum Amurense ..........+.++: 6-12 NS st beeen eee ee renee 12-18 
Ee  — are 6-12 Pines: TE. 6 oacincs i 0 sseeedawecade 6-10 
Ligustrum Regelianum ............. 6-12 * TIT TITETIT TTT LTT 10-12 
Lonicera Fragrantissima . 6-12 7 PTT ETITETE LITT 12-18 
ROOD, BERET cwcccscecescececes 6-15 wd fee eee rece eeceeesseses 18-24 
Mahonia Aquifolium ............e.+. 6-8 Picea PuNGens .......cecceccecsecses 6-10 
- Bi eee eee te 8-10 “i ue oegk¢0bdee Cenesauel 10-12 
Pachysandra Terminalis . 4-6 alt pT TELITET TTT TTT TTT 12-18 
Philadelphus Coronarius ............ 6-12 Pinus Austriaca ........-.++sseeeees 6-10 
Philadelphus Coronarius Grandiflora. 6-12 be eee eee eee e eens 10-12 
Rhamnus Cathartica .........+e++++- 12-18 Heb OSs CRONE EREE EEE 12-18 
Ea ere 6-12 Pies DORMS 2. cccccvesocesaccesss 10-12 
2 7 nie  v8dss ee eeeee ee 12-18 ss weeeeenenesenenesess 12-18 
ae THON, 0 okies cccevsnenves 12-18 P< Ce tt neta e neon eee eeeenes 18-24 
NE ie cs ira take wen iee 6-12 Penee FORD «oc cccceceeesssoonsene 6-10 
EE Se ar 6-12 ae pT TTTTTLIT TTT TTT 10-12 
Spirea Opulifolia Aurea ............. 6-12 Pinus Mugho ........eeeeceereeseeee 6-8 
ee ME ono xcaecceseeen es 6-12 2 eT TITITTLT TTT 8-10 
Symphoricarpos Racemosis ......... 6-12 we tee eww eeeecenecenes 10-12 
Symphoricarpos Rubra ............. 12-18 - - = pe ae ees ce 6Sebs CteeReORD 12-18 
e Re es oid nie .18-24 Pine TOMROGOG <.o0c 000000008 6600004 10-12 
Prete, DOOR, i. cccccuscsewsseunr 6-12 0 06 pee eeeceenereesencat 12-18 
Syringa Persica Alba ..........+++:: 6-12 Pim TORO aco s 00 006008 000000004 10-12 
SyrimGn VRIPOT ..ccccvcccccsessess 6-12 -. we  sePEegwe eee eeseeceegeoess 12-18 
» A er eae 29-18 Pinus Strobes ....cccccccceccsesccece 10-12 
Te oon sc6hesenken seen 12-18 os TTT TT TTT TTT TTT 12-18 
SE nn bac eanceseWaees 6-12 oe MTT TITTT TLL 18-24 
Wisteria Brachybotrys .............. 12-18 Pinus Sylvestris .....+.+++eseeeeeees as-is 
ONCE TRANSPLANTED Svaneaes pia WET TTC CF Tee tae + 
Size ee SO = ssoepeeoneeseacteneseens -2 
Variety Inch os =~  sueeedeeucosetscedets 24-36 
Abies Wewstaass .ccccccccscesesccvcss 6-8 Thuva CockGomtalia ..cccccoce cocenes 6-10 
Juniperus Communis Hibernica 6-8 ” =" gettdhenkeda ama mete 10-12 
Larix Occidentalis .......ccccecceees a Perrrre crt. oe ae 
icea Albs so¢enedcdueneeneee 5s ~*~ + — = 9 i ~—— geevesecseseseces 8-2 
7 . ts oceans wekesébeCeskaeen 8-10 “ - ti(iéié op SOOO ES . 24-36 
Picea Engelmanni 4-6 Thuya Orientalia ......ccesccccccess 10-12 
. . > . > > > > > > > > > > > > . > 7. > . . >’ > 7 .*’ * a @& *-* > 
° . TERMS: ° 
° Net Cash. First order from all firms not having an account * 
z * with us shovld be accompanied by full cash remittance, * 
Y * which earns 3 per cent discount and boxing free. To cus- * 
° * tomers of approved credit or who supply satisfactory refer- * 
° * ence, 30 Days net. C. 0. D. Orders will be shipped promptly * 
° * when 1-4 ensh Ix sent to Insure acceptance at destination. ° 
*e ? : eeeeee<eeeeeneeneeeeeeeeeee# *eee. : 
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CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The program for Market Development dis- 
cussed at the convention in Chicago is be- 
ing put into operation as rapidly as incom- 
ing funds will allow. A call has been made 
for the remaining 75 per cent of the first 
year’s subscription and all who have not 
yet taken care of this balance are urged 
to do so immediately so that the plans laid 
out by the Market Development Committee 
may be put into active operation. 

A call will soon be made on the members 
of the National Association who have not 
as yet contributed to the Market Develop- 
ment Fund, urging them to do their share 
for this current year. This is in accordance 
with the resolutions passed at Chicago, 
pointing out that inasmuch as all members 
of the National Association will now benefit 
from the Market Development work, it is 
the duty as well as the privilege for those 
who have not yet contributed to help carry 
on the work for this year. 

The meeting of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen held at the Princeton 
Nurseries on the 22d was devoted largely to 
Market Development in its 
The meeting was address- 
Pyle of West Grove, Pa., 
who attended the meeting in the absence 
of President Moon, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Pyle pointed out the advant- 
ages to members of trade associations in 
joining the national association, and went 
into some details concerning the work of 
organization and standardization which the 
American Association is now planning to 
undertake. F. F. Rockwell, secretary of the 
Nurserymen’'s National Service Bureau, also 
talked on the plans made for the coming 
year, discussing the Delineator Nursery- 
men’s National Service Bureau Prize Com- 
petition for improvement made in one year 
by the planting of Nursery stock, the sydi- 
cated articles, illustrated lectures and other 
features which were discussed at Chicago. 

Mr. Rockwell is now endeavoring to get 
the Department of Parks of New York city 
to put in a complete small suburban plant- 
ing, making a model small place at Bryant 
Park, or some other centrally located park, 
in the city. The demonstration vegetable 
gardens which Mr. Rockwell started in New 
York three have been suc- 
cessful, and even now that the war is over, 
are to be continued as a permanent fea- 
ture. What has been done to show people 
how to plant and succeed with vegetable 
gardening could also be done in showing 
them how to plant a small area and how to 
care for the different shrubs, flowers, trees, 
etc., going into it. If a demonstration plant- 
ing of this kind can be arranged for in New 
York it is probable that many other cities 
all over the country will take up the idea 
just as they did with the demonstration veg- 
etable gardens. 

At the Own Your Own Home exposition to 
be held in one of the biggest armories in 
New York early in September, the Nursery- 
men’s National Service Bureau will have a 
model planting around a small home, and 


a discussion of 
various phases. 
ed by Robert 


years ago 


very 


distribute the McFarland booklets on Home 
Beautifying and the Home Orchard. The 
trees, plants and flowers for this planting 
have been generously furnished by 
Isaac Hicks & Sons of Westbury, Long 
Island, famous for “Big Trees that Save Ten 


very 


Years”. Mr. Faymore of the Hicks organ- 
ization is co-operating with Mr. Rockwell 


on the arrangement of this small place. 
The United States back 
of the Own Your Home campaign, 
which is carried on all the 
country, nurserymen near other large 
cities could undoubtedly for exhibitions of 
this kind in connection with this campaign. 


Government is 
Own 

being 
and 


over 


Any one interested should write to Mr. 
Rockwell for suggestions concerning how 


to get this work started. 
SEND IN YOUR LIST OF NEWSPAPERS! 
Mr. Rockwell is still calling on nursery- 
men who have not responded to the op- 
portunity they list of 
newspapers in the territory in which they 
sell, so that these papers can be supplied 
with the series of syndicated articles to be 
sent out this fall and next spring. This 
service, of course, costs local nurserymen 
absolutely nothing. Market Development 
plans call for supplying these articles to a 
thousand newspapers. The list is 
complete. Why not send in the 
newspapers in your own territory that you 


vet 


have to send in a 


not yet 


names of 


would like to have run this series. Many 
nurserymen last spring got orders which 
were the result of this general publicity. 


People coming to the nurseries mentioned 
the fact that they become interested through 
the reading of these articles. Any nursery- 
man who fails to send in a list of the papers 
in his territory is missing out on the best 
advertising proposition he had put 
up to him—weekly service of this kind in 
his local papers for the cost of a single two 
cent stamp to send the list in to the Nur- 
serymen’s National Service Bureau. 


ever 


A Unique Celebration 
Our readers are so familiar with the Pexto 
line of knives Nursery that 
they will be interested in the unique three- 


for purposes 
day celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
the nursery 
ness which employs fully 


hand tool busi- 
one-half the male 
The daily 


20,000 to 


and mechanics’ 
population of Southington, Conn. 
attendance was 
25,000. ¢ 

Lyman H. Treadway of Cleveland, presi- 


estimated at from 


dent of the company, personally presented 
gold or silver service badges to each of the 
86 employes of the company who have seen 
service with the plant for 25 years and up- 
wards. The 23 men who have been on the 


payroll for 40 years or more, were given gold 


badges, each engraved with his name and 
period of service (5 of them got badges 
showing that they have turned the 50th 


milestone in the company’s service) and the 
remainder were given sterling silver badges, 
All employes below 25 
years of service were given bronze medals, 


similarly inscribed. 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 
Southington, Conn. 








and, down to the 4-year men, these were al- 
so engraved with their names and periods 
so engraved with their names and service. 
On the second day was unveiled and dedi 
cated on the village unique sol- 
diers’ memorial, given to the village by the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. This 
is composed of a great granite pedestal, ap 
proximating in t wide 
by 10 high, and four 
sides bronze plates, cast 3 x 4 feet, on which 


green a 


monument 


its proportions 5 f 
carrying on its 





feet 


has been cast not only the names of the 425 
men and from Southington who 
answered the call to the colors in the Great 
World War, but the soldier 
from Southington in the Revolutionary War, 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Spanish-American War, and the Civil War. 
Altogether, there are 921 names on the tab- 
let. On the monument is an 87-ft. flag pole. 

So far as is known, there is no other sol- 

the 
names of 


women 


name of every 


the 


memorial in which at- 
list the 
community has sent to all 
The monument, 


was presented to the community by Gov. M.H. 


diers’ country 
the soldiers a 
American wars. 


around $10,000, 


tempts to 


which cost 
Holcomb of Conn., who is a director of Pexto. 

Saturday afternoon saw also a parade of 
the returned and sailors, 
military and fraternal units and a very ela- 
borate pageant, descriptive of Connecticut 
history and hardware manufacturing pro- 
In the parade many striking 
fioats representing some of the largest man- 
ufacturing concerns in the 
“hardware belt.” 


soldiers various 


gress. were 


Connecticut 











DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN PLANT PROPAGATORS 





Complete Stock of | Lining Out Stock for the Trade 
YOUNG EVERGREENS | "smi Proite, Ornamental Vines, Ete 
Trees. Shrube and Vines _ eellings, Transplants, Layers & Cuttings 
Some of the items we specialize in are 


for lining out Hydrangeas, Snowballs, Irish Junipers, Norway 
pruce and native tree Seed|iings 











Write far Wh lesale Price List p 
Send for our complete list of stock and prices. 

Mailed free to the trade on request. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY co., Inc. J. JENKINS & SON, 
Evergreen Specialists, Dundee, I!linois. Wholesale Nurcerymen 

Largest Growers in America. Box 402 WINONA, Columbiana County, OHIO. 
The Farmers Nursery Co. | SHRUBS - - TREES 

TROY. OHIO A Genera] Line of Ornamentals. 

° b 


Produce from cuttings, most of the kinds 


YOUNG STOCK—For Nursery Planting 


of Evergreens you have been importing. 
We were among the first to produce our 


Offe - One and Two-year-old Stock own goods. Weare making young plants 
from beds, also the for others—why not for you? 
Pot-grown kind, with ball attached, Grown Right —Dug Right— Packed Right 


that give 100 per cent. stand. 


AURORA NURSERIES 


BOXWOD 
ARBORVITAE 
RETINOSPORA 


Young Stock for Lining Out 
Write for Prices for the coming season. 
We will also have transplanted Boxwood, 
bush form. 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 


SARCOXIE, MO. 


- EVERGREENS -. 


Thuyas Biotas Junipers 





Retinosporas 


We grow the above from cuttings and can 
supply either the small plants suitable for 
bedding or transplanted plants ready to 
plant directly into nursery rows. 


M. L. CARR’S SONS, Yellow Springs, Ohio 





Hardwood Cuttings, Spirea 
Van Houtti. 


DANIEL A. CLARKE — 
RED OAK NURSERIES OAK LAWN NURSERY 


FISKEVILLE, R. I. HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Write to-day for Prices and Samples AURORA, ILL. 
LINING OUT STOCK PRIVET THE GROWING OF 
Deciduous Shrub Seedlings Lining out Stock S ma | | Evergreens 
and Cuttings Hardy Flowering Shrubs FOR LINING OUT 


One of Our Specialties 


F. & F. NURSERIES 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
236 Acres Bstablished 1882 





EVERGREEN S NE GROW EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT Evergreens from Cuttings Under Glass 


a and Small Deciduous Stock 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST for Lining Out 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. The Sherman Nursery Co. 


“ee a a E. M SHERMAN, President 


CHESHIRE, - - - CONN. CHARLES CITY, 1OWA. 


Best Young Trees For Nurserymen 
FROM 
Hittle Cree Farms, - at Fremingham, Mass} 


We have millions of growing Evergreens 
and Deciduous trees, 
Complete in grades and sizes, to select from. 








Write for Whelesale Price List of 

Seedlings and Transplants of Firs, Junipers, Arbor-]) 

vitea, Pines, Spruces, Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lindens, 
Elms, etc. 


& AMERICAN FORESTRY co. 


16 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





ORNAMENTAL Bobbink & Atkins 


LINING OUT STOCK a collection of Choicest Ever- 


Complete collection of Broad-leaved Ever- 
greens, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


Ww lini k ; Hollies, etc. 

, , ament: y stock > 

Ve grow ornamental lining out stor in¢ a Boxwood, Bay Trees, Euonymous, ete. 
contract. Let us figure with you for fall 


of 1919 or spring of 1920. Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY Hybrid Tea Roses, Bush and Tree Form. 


CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. 


'ONARGA. ILLINOIS Rutherford, NEW JERSEY 


GET OUR PRICES 


Careful Inspection Invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 





Naperville Nurseries 
GROWERS OF 
Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, etc. 





Let us have your inquiries for 
Lining Out Stock 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
Bell Phone 93-W 





GET NEXT 


* STAR ROSES TWO-INCH APACE 


$4.00 PER MONTH 


® Oak Brand Shrubs UNDER YEARLY TERM 


oa American Pedigree Cannas INCLUDING PUBLICATION IN THE 
‘* AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN.”’ 


te CONED Ge WEST BRE, unas nr 
Batt C0. * Penna.. USA N T SSUES RST A)? SE} 





ROBERT PYLE, Pres. A. WINTZER, V-Pres. 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 
Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they affect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 
Absolutely independent. 
Published Monthly uv 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., INC 
38 State Street, Rochester N. Y. 

Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 
Chief International Publication of the Kind 

wy SURSCRIPTION RATES 





One year, in advance - - - - $150 
To Foreign Countries and Canada - ~~ 


Single Copies - - - > - id 
Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 25th of the month previous to the date of 
publication. 
Drafts on New York. or postal orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPT,, 1919 
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OUTLINING A POLICY 

The lone response to our query: “Is the 
subject worthy of discussion,” as applied to 
the question of misfit trees, raised by the 
editor of the Rural New Yorker, is published 
in this issue.. Mr. Watson’s comment is a 
pretty good report in itself on the subject 
of Nursery Trade Policy. How would it 
do for the A. A. N. to adopt it as such? 

Years ago our idea was that Nurserymen 
ought to co-operate (!) with entomologists 
and horticultural inspectors. We said so, 
with astonishing plainness, at the time; and 
later had the pleasure of seeing that policy 
adopted. For some time we have been argu- 
ing for co-operation with the planter, invit- 
ing him to Nursery Conventions (!) since 
Nurserymen make it a habit to attend—and 
to take high office in the counsels of—the 
Horticultural Society meetings. We have 
yet to record any action along that line, 
but live in hope. 

H. W. Collingwood, editor of the Rural 
New Yorker has written us: 

“Tl thank you very much for your letter 
and for the copy of the American Nursery- 
man which contains what seems to me a 
sensible statement about this matter 
of misfit trees. I have also received letters 
from members of the Association which 
surely convince us that they are in earnest 
in trying to work out this reform. I am 
very glad indeed to know that this is going 
on and we shall, of course, be only too glad 
to help in any way we can along this line.” 

Meantime, the Federal Government has 
taken the initiative—the introduction of a 
bill providing for an appropriation to do just 
what Chairman Pitkin said was advisable; 
bring the machinery of the great Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to bear upon a prob- 
lem which no nurseryman and no associa- 
tion of nursery men was so well equipped 
to do. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is ready 
and anxious to take up this work the mo- 
ment funds are provided. But with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture luke warm in the ab- 
sence of any action by the Nurserymen, it 
is proving uphill work to get the appropria- 
tion. Is it worth a letter to Secretary D. 
F. Houston, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., today? 


very 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


WORKING FOR DEFINITE RESULTS 

Close observers of trade matters of late 
have noted the distinct tendency on the 
part, not only of the National but of dis- 
trist and state trade organizations, to work 
along definite lines. This is an excellent 
tendency and shows healthy growth. 

We are pleased to note the marked pro- 
gresiveness of the California Association of 
Nurserymen as indicated by reports of its 
activities from time to time in our columns. 
We commented in our July issue upon the 
fact that five prominent nurserymen from 
the Pacific coast attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Association, and 
that the newly elected president of the Cali- 
fornia association, William T. Kirkman, 
Jr., Frenso, Cal., was one of them. Weshall 
hope to see Secretary Kruckeberg and 
others from the coast at coming conventions 
of the national body and very active co- 
operation between the East and West on 
trade matters. 

On the subject of work 
lines, President Kirkman 
American Nurseryman: 


definite 
the 


along 
writes to 


“The nursery situation in California is 
about the same as conditions prevailing 
throughout the United States in nursery 


circles, that is, there is a decided shortage 
of nursery stock, and an increased demand 
for nursery stock in view of the high prices 
being gotten by fruit men in all lines. 

“The California Association of Nursery- 
men is getting to be a strong organization. 
It seems entirely probable that we will be 
doing work in a co-operative line that will 
be quite worth while. The pendulum of ex- 
tremes in production and demand in Cali- 
fornia has in the past kept nurserymen 
from getting satisfactory returns the 
average. We do expect this year to get 
close enough together to govern the pro- 
duction and at the same time supply plenty 
of stock for the state considering the in- 
creased demand, and at the same time avoid 
the calamity of producing more stock than 
can be used.” 


on 


THE AGE OF ROMANCE 

Every now and then there crops out an 
incident in the more or less prosaic career 
of an industry which vividly proclaims the 
fact that the romantic age has arrived in 
the history of that industry. We wonder if 
it is now the turn of the Nursery industry. 

A Rochesterian writing in a recent issue 
of the Scientific American said of a scene 
that has become familiar in the beautiful 
city in which the Nurserymen’s leading 
trade journal is housed: 

Up a steep river road from the flats below 
trundles a motor truck. It is just an ordin- 
ary truck, and its load does not bulk large, 
but in the industrial life of the factory on 
the brink of the age-worn gorge it has sup- 
planted the ocean liner and transatlantic 
freighter. Furthermore, it furnishes daily 
evidence of the solution of the most diffi- 
cult crisis confronted in America’s urgent 
wartime industries. For this truck is laden 
with optical glass, among the most precious 
and hitherto unattainable of raw materials. 
When the problem of its manufacture was 
successfully solved for the first time in 
America, the culminating chapter was writ- 
ten in the emancipation of the optical indus- 
try from Germany. 

Until a little more than four years ago 
optical glass, which differs radically from 
the commonplace window or even tableware 
variety, was regarded as one of the exclu- 
sive industrial heritages of a very few Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Germany. It 
was one of those industries, shrouded in 
mystery, whose secrets are handed down 
from father to son in restricted communi- 
ties. Then the war clouds broke in Europe, 
and of a sudden ships ceased docking at 
American ports with their cargoes of this 
foreign product. American ingenuity faced 
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another of those raw material problems 
which must be solved, if one of the country’s 
most important industries was to be main- 
tained. It was a crisis in that industry 
which the government was quick to recog- 
nize, and keenly so when America entered 
the war. For without optical glass it could 
not obtain the range finders, gun sights, per- 
iscopes, searchlight mirrors, photographic 
lenses, binoculars and other optical instru- 
ments, which it immediately called for; and 
without those instruments America’s army 
and navy would have been but blinded 
forces in the practices of modern warfare. 

The writer then outlines entertainingly 
the experiments leading up to the present 
production of optical glass in America and 
complete independence of Europe. 

It is a romantic tale—too long for review 
in these columns. But it suggests that in 
the near future some of us may be called 
upon to record in detail the romantic story 
of the production in Amer:ca—perhaps in 
Rochester, N. Y., —of nursery stock 
which we have been told lately cannot be 
produced here and MUST be obtained as 
heretofore from Europe! 


too 


IMPORTS FROM CONTIGUOUS COUN. 
TRIES 


Importations of nursery stock, other plants 
and seeds from contiguous countries, the en- 
try of which will not be attended by serious 
risk to the agriculture, horticulture, and 
floriculture of the United States, are per- 
mitted by an amendment to the Plant Quar- 
antine Act, according to an announcement 
made Augut 15th by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The amendment known as “No. 3 to Regu- 
lations Supplemental to Quarantine No. 37,” 
is to be effective Augu* 16, 1919. Under it 
the Secretary of Agriculture may issue per- 
mits, when applications are made, authoriz- 
ing the entry into the United States of such 
nursery stock, other plants and seeds when 
they are free from disease and insect pests 
and it is known that their entry will not be 
serious risk. 

Importations under this regulation 
are limited to specific classes of nursery 
stock, plants and seeds which can be con- 


new 


sidered as peculiar to such contiguous coun- 
tries, and are not mere productions of im- 
ported stock from foreign countries, and 
which are not available in sufficient quanti- 
ties in the United States. 
to plants and governed by special 
quarantines and other restrictive orders 
other than Quarantine No. 37, which is now 
in force. 

In addition to certificate as to free- 
dom of pests required in connection with 
all plant importations the invoice covering 
the material offered for entry under this 
regulation must be accompanied by a certi- 
of a duly official of the 
country of origin, stating that the material 
has been produced or grown in the country 
from which it is proposed to be exported. 


It does not apply 
seeds 


the 


ficate authorized 


Henry Ford says: “Twenty days per year 
is all the farmers should work on their land 
to get full production. It is foolish for them 
to work every day on the farm when with 
machinery they need work only twenty.” 

Allowing for the exaggeration which fre 
quently attaches to epigrams, and for the 
patent evidence in the statement that Ford 
tractors at so much per will do the trick, 
there is a thought of value in the expression. 
May not Nurserymen, too, who also till the 
soil, derive benefit from the use of more 
machinery? Yes; we advertise implements 
—upon occasion! 





Where to get Young Stock—see page 63 
of this issue. 
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A NURSERY PICNIC IN ARKANSAW 

At last we have before us what we have 
long been waiting for—an event bristling 
with local color. It has seemed tame, in- 
deed, to read of community events in var- 
sections of the country in which the 
features were commonplace. Why should 
they all be alike? 


ious 


Well, as might have been expected of the 
hustling progressive Parker Brothers Com- 
pany, Fayetteville, Arkansas, the second an- 
nual picnic of the members of this nursery 
force pulled off at Riverside Park, 
Fayetteville, on August 16th in true South- 


was 


western style. A three-page programme was 
required to list the events. 

Like Barnum’s circus and Al. Fields’ min- 
strels, the initial feature was a parade. The 
participants formed at the packing house at 
10 a. m., right resting on a row of camphor 
trees, and marched to the park, headed by 
the band directed by G. E. Lindsey. At des- 
tination the band played a fox trot, “Huckle- 
Finn,” which Mayor Carl 
A. Tromble, whose chief occupation is fore- 
Parker Brothers Nursery Company. 
As soon as the conclusion of his address of 
welcome permitted, the band struck up “A 
Little Birch Canoe and You,” in waltz time, 
the direct effect of 
assemblage to plunge 
that all appetite 
which was further accelerated by ten min- 
utes of foot racing for which $1.00 and a box 
of chocolate candy 


berry produced 


man of 


which was to cause the 
into a series of water 
might 


sports, develop an 
I 


were offered as prizes. 


Flushed with excitement, the ice thor- 
oughly broken, the picnickers gathered 
around the f. b. and were granted 30 min- 


whatever had been 


utes to dispose of pro- 
. of L., those hav- 


ing bad teeth were granted an extension of 


vided in spite of the H. ¢ 


time, upon certificate of need by an exam- 
ining committee under the direction of the 
foreman. Music filled the air again as the 
band played “Remicks Hits, No. 19B.” 


Old-time fiddling “by such renowned ar 
tists as J. R. Boatright, Cliff Niccum, 
Charley Vines and other talents” was the 


the 
picnic announcement in time to be on hand 


next feature. Sorry we did not get 


for this. In order to give the adults time 
to regain their composure there was a 
“Kids’ Half Hour” in which children did 


many stunts, including an attempt to reach 
a watch “that will keep time” at the top of 
Even “Texas” Cochran 
smiled at this. The band commanded atten- 
tion again with a two-step “Dixie Bells,” and 
immediately one of the men sang “I’m Sorry 
I Made You Cry.” Humor and pathos. They 
baritone Anyway, it 


a greased pole. 


has a voice. 
made others want to sing and the office force 
attempt “Arkansas,” but 
not until the nursery quartette, J. Y. Shell, 
Gene Jones, Lloyd King and Carl Davis, had 
made real music. Three expert 
“Perk” Daniels, Charley and 
Shell, made fast in a harness con- 
test, while the band two-stepped. 

After Selections” by the 
busy band during a swimming race by men, 
including diving contests, there was an ex- 
hibition of rough riding by Cecil Christian, 
with Ringling Brothers until the 
emoluments of the packing ground enticed 


say he 


was allowed to 


teamsters, 
Jones Jim 
motions 


some “Choice 


who was 
him from the sawdust. 

The cornetist in the band could not long- 
er be suppressed, so all listened while he 
played “Smiles.’ That started up the quar- 
tette. again and immediately after the band 
had played “Star Spangled Banner,” every- 
body sang “America.” There wasn’t a dull 
moment. 
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Pending Legislation 
Editor American Nurseryman: 


May I not call to your attention the Gould 
Bill (H. R. 5939) which provides for doing 
the very thing you mention in your August 
issue—the undertaking by the Government 
of experiments in the hope of producing in 
this country the seedlings and 
which our supplies have been cut of? If 
we are to expect that we shall soon be un- 
able to import fruit-tree seedlings and that 


stocks of 


seeds may be denied us, then it is of the ut- 
most importance to our orchard and nursery 
interests that it be demonstrated that they 
can be grown here. The Gould Bill appro- 
priates $30,000 for such experiments, a hope 


lessly inadequate sum, by the way. Yet the 
move is in the right direction. I have heard 
some objections were based upon entire 


misunderstandings of its purpose. Both or- 
are without 


thing like the quantity of fruit trees wanted 


chardists and nurserymen any- 
War conditions 
seriously curtailed the importations of seed- 


lings. 


for this season’s planting. 


While many lines or ornamentals are 
being propagated in this country and some of 
the easily-rooted shrubs in excess of any pos- 
sible market, 
are needed 


yet there are other lines tha! 
whose production here is not 
Our orchardists are not at all in- 
terested in Spirea Van Houttei For- 
They and we are vitally 
interested in fruit tree seedlings as good or 
better than the foreign stocks. Mr. Gould’s 
bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to assemble and stocks suitable for 
Every nurseryman 
which is 


assured. 
and 


sythia Fortunei. 


test 
propagating 
should look 
fore the 


purposes. 
into the bill 
House 


now be 
Committee on Agriculture. 
It is a constructive measure worth support- 
ing; Congressmen will become interested in 


it if they find that some of their constituents 


are interested. 
I wonder how many nurserymen are 
familiar with the provisions of the Raker 


Bill (H. R. 1127)? It is altogether impos- 
sible. It provides for the inspection of nur- 
sery stock sent by parcel post, at desination, 
in addition to the inspection already made 
at point of shipment. You can imagine the 
condition of plants opened up and repacked 
(?) in a distant state before reaching the 
purchaser. I mentioned the bill at Chicago 
to one of the large mail-order nurserymen 
who confessed that he had not heard of it. 
It makes the shipment of nursery stock by 
mail almost impossible. 

This and the Cramton Bill (H. R. 392) 
both regulate interstate shipments of nur- 
sery stock to their practical elimination. It 
would be interesting to ascertain what con- 
nection, if any, 
cther bills all 
same end? 


between 
apparently 


exists and 
looking to the 
If growers of nursery stock are 


to be limited to delivery within their own 


these 


states, we should know it and prepare for 
it. The Cramton Bill, fortunately, will 
fail because of its own provisions and yet 
nurserymen interested would do well to 
write their Congressmen. There is no need 
of such a bill when state affords its 
citizens ample protection against fraud. Nor 
is there occasion to single out one class to 
be branded as potential frauds. 

Sometimes I have thought that we nur- 
serymen might profitably interest ourselves 
in the bills that are good or have the germ 
of good in them, rather than to be always 
in the position of opposition to legisla- 
tion. I cannot recall when we have not been 
in opposition. Of course, we have been 
kept busy trying to combat efforts to put us 
out of business. But what I mean is that 
by a sympathetic attitude towards proposed 


every 


65 


legislation that has an honest aim and the 
purpose to benefit those who buy our pro- 
ducts and therefore us, we might assist in 
really constructive legislation. There is the 
Gould Bill right now: it seeks the produc- 
tion here of raw material formerly imported 
and not heretofore grown here; are we for 


it or not? Do our Congressmen know how 
we feel? They can’t know unless we tell 
them. 


JOHN WATSON. 
400 Nasau St. 
Princeton, N. J., Aug 12, 1919. 


For Plant-Detention Camp 

For the purchase of a tract, not exceeding 
50 acres, near Washington and the erection 
of necessary buildings and equipment for the 
establishment of a plant detention and in- 
spection station, $50,000 is appropriated in 
the U. S. Agricultural Bill. With growing 
interest in restrictive measures as a 
of protecting valuable 
and enemies, and 
in view of the recent Plant Quarantine Or- 
der No. 37, excluding from the United States 
living plants from 


means 
crop plants against 


insects other especially 


most foreign countries, 
there has developed a pressing need for bet- 
ter facilities for handling the plant 


tion and plant quarantine 


inspec 
Through 
co-operation with the Federal Horticultural 
Board, tentative plans have already been de- 


work. 


veloped for the Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant 
agency in the handling of all new plant ma- 
terial that the board under Quarantine Or- 
der 37 may permit to come in and be grown 


Introduction to act as a clearing 


in this country by commercial agencies for 
the purpose of building up the horticultural 
industries which heretofore 
ducted New originating in 
many parts of the world must be permitted 


have been con 


abroad. crops 
to come in under careful restrictions in or- 
der that they may form the basis for new in 
dustries. The burden of this work will fall 
largely upon the plant introduction, inspec- 
tion, and detention station. 

in connection with all this work, it will be 
for the and path- 
ologists of the Federal Horticultural Board 
to develop many new lines of treatment for 
such plants as nursery stock, 
roots in bulk. Little work 
along this line and little is known regarding 
the immediate and after effects of the treat- 


necessary entomologists 


bulbs, and 


has been done 


ments of stock packed for shipment. Ob 
viously the department grounds are unsuited 
for work such as is here outlined. There is 
not sufficient room, and the work is handi- 
capped by the proximity of 
that 


other lines of 


plant activities might be jeopardized. 


BABY RAMBLER NOTES 
Clarence Perkins has received his dis 
charge from the Service and is on the job 
talking Jackson & Perkins Preferred Stock 
once more. 

Tom Stark is spending several weeks in 
the Southwest on business. 

William Masten and Hort. Bowden sneak- 
ed off on a motor trip through Western New 
York and no one got hurt either. 

F. Burnett Kelly, Carl Flemer, William 
Flemer, Jr., and Hort. Bowden attended the 
Ornamental Growers meeting in New York 
on August 6th. 

Paul Fortmiller is spending a few weeks 
vacation in Canada. 

Bert Manahan is back on the job after 
spending his vacation fishing in the wilds 
of Michigan. 

Warning—Don’'t speed going through Nel- 
liston, N. Y., it cost me a ten spot—Hort 
Bowden. 
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Commercial Fruit Culture 








American Fruit firowers 

Much of the mystery surrounding the 
financiers and other interests identified with 
the new American Fruit Growers was dis- 
pelled when the organization applied for a 
charter in Delaware with an authorized 
capitalization of $50,000,000. The stock of 
the company is to be divided as follows: 
$10,000,000 preferred and $40,000,000 com- 
mon. For present needs only $10,000,000 of 
the stock will be issued, and none of this 
will be offered publicly. 

An Amalgamation 

As already published, the headquarters of 
the concern will be in Pittsburg, Pa. The 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburg, it was 
learned, acted as bankers in the formation 
of the company, which is built around sev- 
eral existing firms as a nucleus. The concerns 
entering into the amalgamation are Crutch- 
field & Woolfolk of Chicago, T. H. Pepper 
& Co. of Los Angeles, F. S. Dutton of Flor- 
ida and Wells & Wade of Washington. All 
of these are distributing concerns. 

$5,000,000 in Orchards 

The American Fruit Growers will not con- 
fine its activities to the functions of distri- 
bution and marketing, however, for it has 
already entered the production field. It has 
acquired to date orchard properties valued 
at $5,000,000 located in the Corona citrus 
belt and Lodi grape district of California, 
in Wenatchee, and Yakima Valleys of Wash- 
ington, the apple regions of the Appa- 
lachians and in Southern Illinois, some 
properties in Oregon and in citrus sections 
in Florida. 

The Officers 

The officers of the company are: J. S. 
Crutchfield, President; P. B. Woolfolk, Vice 
President; Chester A. Tyson, Vice President 
and Charles J. Brand, Vice President and 
General Manager. Mr. Brand recently re- 
signed as chief of the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department and Agriculture, with which 
he had been since its organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Crutchfield stated that the company 
is largely supported by the Pongdon estate 
of Duluth. He said that the President of 
the United Fruit Company was among the 
large stockholders and that a Vice Presi- 
dent of that company would be on the Board 
of Directors. Others who, he said, would 
take blocks of stock or were interested in 
the venture are the following: 

A. W. Mellon, G. L. Gillespie, Hamilton 
Stewart, C. L. Snowton, James B. Haines, all 
of Pittsburgh; H. S. Hazeltine of Los An- 
geles, R. H. Parsons of Seattle, John M. 
Dean of Providence; Arthur W. Sewell, 
President of the General Ashphalt Company; 
Charles McKnight, President of the Carbon 
Steel Company; T. C. Spencer, Charles F. 


associated 


Ward, resident of the Ward Baking Com- 
pany; W. L. Clause, Chairman of the board 
of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company; 


James W. Groze, President of the Mononga- 
hela National Bank; A. M. Scott, wholesale 
grocer; W. M. Scott, horticultural authority 
of Washington, D. C.; E. P. Porcher of Deer- 
field Growers’ Company of Florida; A. B. 
Mitchell of Florida and L. C. Sands, Vice 
President of the Oil Well Supply Company. 
Fruit and Vegetables 

Crutchfield further stated that the com- 
pany will market both fruits and vegetables 
under branded names, and will do a nation- 
al business of producing and distributing 
farm products and also develop the export 
a-al. The interests of the new company 


are being pushed vigorously in California 
and on the Pacific Coast by O. W. Schluessn- 
ger, formerly Pacific Coast Manager of the 
Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and H. S. Hazletine, 
former General Manager of the California 
Vegetable Union, both of whom have joined 
the organization. T. H. Peppers has been 
elected regional director of the company, 
and will probably have charge of the busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, who recently retired 
as President of the National City Bank of 
New York city, denies that he is interested 
in the company. 


Plant orchards this fall rather than next 
spring is the advice of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, which says: 

The unusually profitable returns that com- 
mercial growers realized from their orch- 
ards last year, coupled with the even greater 
returns that appear to be certain this year, 
undoubtedly will lead many to consider ser- 
iously the advisability of setting an orch- 
ard. Those who are to plant orchards would 
do well to make all arrangements to plant 
in the fall rather than in the spring. This 
means that the land should be thoroughly 
prepared and the nursery stock ordered so 
that planting can start in late October. 
Fall-set trees do much better under Mis- 
souri conditions than trees planted in the 
spring. There is a smaller amount of loss 
of trees and the growth of the first two sea- 
sons is larger and more vigorous. Further- 
more it is generally easier to obtain good 
grade nursery stock of the desired varieties 
than in the spring when supplies are more 
or less depleted. The University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture will be glad to make 


suggestions regarding varieties, the choice 
of soils and locations, and many other de- 


tails connected with the business, whenever 


this information is requested by the pros- 
pective grower. 
Martinsburg Orchard Sold-—The largest 


recorded in the history of 
was consummated 


orchard sale 
Berkeley county, W. Va., 
recently, when Alva C. Richards, of Win- 
chester, Va., purchased from the Arden 
Orchard Company, of this county, its tract 
of 287 acres near Arden, for $200,000. The 
plant was sold by John M. Miller to the Ar- 
den company less than six months ago for 
$125,000. The company was headed by 
Congressman George M. Bowers of Martins- 
burg, and had 28 stockholders. The aver- 
age price per acre was $625. 





The back yard orchard will make as valu- 
able a return for the average family as does 
the vegetable garden itself. Everyone who 
puts out a garden can just as well be grow- 
ing a small home orchard in it, according 
to J. C. Whitten of the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. The cultiva- 
tion given the vegetables is just what is 
required by the young trees. 


Select apples, cherries, plums, peaches 
and pears of varieties that will furnish a 
svccessicn from the early Richmond cherry, 


which ripens in May, to the late keeping 
apples like 'ngram and Lansingburg, which 
keep until the following May. One tree of 


each variety is enough. 





Sweet cherries, in the humid climate of 
the East, are very perishable, but the fact 
that vast quantities of this fruit are shipped 
in perfect condition across the continent 
from the Pacific coast, offers a fertile field 
for speculation and experiment as_ to 
whether thorough spraying in the East may 
not insure against rot germs there, as clim- 
ate does in the West. 


One thousand acres of new orchards have 
been set in Yakima county, Wash., this 
spring, according to an estimate by District 
Horticultural Inspector C. B. Wood. The 
estimate does not include plantings made 


to fill in old orchards, which has been ex- 
tensive. 
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A Countess’ Advice 

The New York Times recently published 
an editorial in behalf of roadside tree plant- 
ing which drew the following comment by 
Countess Alida von Krockow, of New York 
city, explaining in detail the method of 
handling roadside fruit tree crops in Europe: 

I have seen innumerable roads in Europe 
planted with fruit-bearing trees. It is a 
policy of the State Government and com- 
munities of several counties there to derive 
the revenue for the upkeep of their roads 
from the ground of the roads themselves. 
The soil is examined, and, according to its 
composition, pear trees or apples, cherries, 
or plums are planted on both margins. In 
the spring of every year an auction of the 
prospective crop from the trees is advertised 
by the authorities of a neighboring town or 


village. The advertisement brings jobbers 
and retail dealers in food commodities to 
the spot, and the highest bidder secures 


the prodnet of a given section. 

With the product goes a right to construct 
an appropriate number of temporary shelt- 
ers of straw or timber between the trees 
along the road, for the use of the men who 


watch the fruit and, when ripe, pick and 
pack it for the market. A small, thriving 


business is also pursued meanwhile by sell- 
ing handy quantities of fruit to passers-by 
and the throngs of people that love to come 
out on pleasant days to relish it in the 
open. The income from the auction sale 
pays a good part of the whole of the wages 
of the section road-superintendent and his 
helpers, bevides providing stipends to such 
inmates of the local poorhouses as are fond 
capable of handling a shovel or stone-break- 
ing hammer 

Very considerable 
the pockets of taxpayers. 


sums are thus saved to 
Village communi 


ties are spared the outlay for stone-crush 
ers and much carting, for the authorities 


urge farmers to improve their fields border- 
ing on the roads by collecting the stones in 
them and throwing them out on piles be- 
tween the where they can be broken 
up and used for filling. 


trees, 


What Delaware Orchards Will Do—A few 
years ago, Henry Cole, a farmer near Town- 
send, set out a large orchard of apple 
trees on his farm that are selling from $2.50 
to $3.00 a hamper, with a heavy demand for 
all that can be supplied. Most of the fruit is 
what is known as the Yellow Transparent 
which is in heavy demand for apple pies. 
Farmers with orchards of any size at allare 
expected to clear from $5,000 to $30,000 on 
this variety of fruit alone this year. 


No International Apple Show Until 1920 

A recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Apple Show, an 
organization which was formed in last Feb- 


ruary by representatives of 20 producing 
states, it was decided to hold the first an- 
nual apple show in 1920, probably during 


the month of November. The original plans 
were to hold the first exhibit this fall but 
for several reasons, principally because the 
time was considered too short to get things 
in proper shape, it has been set for the fall 
of 1920. It is proposed that the show be 
held in the Chicago Colliseum, although 
definite plans have not been decided upon. 


Box-Barberry Supply Limited—The super- 
intendent of one of the largest estates in 
the vicinity of Chicago, recently told a rep- 
rentative of the Elm City Nursery Co., that 
it was his intention to discard practically 
all of the edging stock now planted, and re- 
place them with box-barberry next spring, 
being fully convinced of its merit for this 
purpose. On being asked where he intend- 
ed to get this supply, he replied that he 
would buy them. This leads to the question 
as to where the stock for the ensuing 
spring’s demand is coming from, as a rea- 
sonably careful canvass of the trade war- 
rants the statement, according to a repre- 
sentative of the firm, that there is com- 
paratively little stock in field grown sizes, 
which will be available at that time with 
the exception of what is owned by two con- 
cerns, and from present indications, many 
who would like to use box-barberry for var- 
ious purposes during the coming year, at 
least, will be unable to secure their require- 
ments on account of the limited supply. 
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Our Surplus List A NOTABLE PRODUCTION 


a) 

Blackberries Lining Out Stock and R. J. H. KELLOGG’S survey of the “Advent of Nuts Into 
; ; s the Nation’s List of Staple Foods” ought to be in the 

St. Regis Raspberries Perennials hands of every nut grower and of the public generally. The 

Dewberries most convincing article published. Requests for copies have 


We have issued another edition 
without any other matter. 


exhausted our supply twice. 


Shrubs and Shade Trees in carload lots —just Dr. Kellogg’s article 


We would be pleased to quote you on your Want List 





SINGLE Copy 10 CENTS 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 


AMF RICAN NUT JOURNAL, 
CULTRA BROS, Mgrs. ONARGA, ILLINOIS . 


P. 0. Box 124, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 























——— business men do not 
realize the value which trade 


Expert Typewriter Wanted | |}. — | E. P. BERNARDIN 


Male ; Oe ae 9 iaeniiak’ al | Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 
Rese »e to them in increasing efficiency o | 
their factories and in giving them a 


broad and comprehensive view of their 


to write letters from dictaphone. 
preferred, as it is a hard place. 
perienced girls and poor writers gen- 
erally need not apply. 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


If must take a woman, one middle aged, business. c S } Bites 
with long experience in this line, and pist . “ 1 “ —— , gone terre 1] Specializes in 
the “giddy” stage. would be preferable. rea almost every articie publishe , nn ; — . . 
Must know English, and one familiar with their busi ith AMOOR NORTH AND VULGARIS 
botanical names of plants and nursery work upon eir business with great care EARLY HARVEST B. B. 


Privet. 
generally preferred. and thoroughness. Many of them have INGE 

iets ‘ ; - ’ Root grown. BUNGEII 2 and 8 year 
First-class concern in the middle Seuth. duplicate copies of their favorite trade ‘ 


“H.” Box 364, GREENSBORO, N.C | heads. SHADE TREES. Large stock, 


paper sent to their homes so that they all sises. A | 
Cherry Trees | 














may read them away from their busi- ORNAMENTALS. Grown for land- || 
ness without being disturbed. Many scape work 
foreign manufacturers contribute arti- 


cles to these journals on phases of the Correspondence solicited 








We offer for sale our usual supply of first- business with which they are most —SSS Se 
class one year, two and three year familiar. Such articles are bound to 
be helpful and have a constructive O 
CHERRIES th SELL MORE GOODS 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for 
landscape work Both Mahaleband Mazzard 


“Our trade journals and technical 
papers are the best in the world and 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty 
of persuasion which lies dormant in all men, 


roots. and train your magnetic qualities for use in 
Send us a list of your wants they should be encouraged and sup- your daily work. Read “How to Develop 

; — ‘ Power and Personality in Speaking,” Gren- 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS ported by our business men. Copies ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close 

should be placed where employees can your deals on the spot by making your talk 

Vincennes, Indiana count. Thus you will gain access to a prolific 


see them and they should be urged to 
read and study them. These papers 
are preaching the gospel of sound bus- 
iness on practical lines and are help- 
ful not only to business but to the 
country as a whole. If the suggestions 
made by them in the past had been 
followed by our business men it would 
not he necessary at this time to point 


field of new business, and will take larger 
and fuller orders from your established trade 





Price $1.25 met; by mail, $1.40. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. ¥ 


PLANT BREEDING 


PEONIES FOR PROFIT 


The demand is increasing for both 
plants and cut flowers. To get your 
share you must have the Peonies. 
Prepare now. Book your order and 
be assured of your supply. 








IE NURSERIBS 





WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 








Strawberries 








out some of the fundamental weak- 
nesses in American business.”—Hd- 
ward N. Hurley, Chairman U. S. Ship- 
ping Board 




















Twice-a-month 


Nursery Trade Publicity 


By BAILEY and GILBERT 


Professor Bailey’s standard text, 
originally issued some twenty years 
ago, has been revised and brought 
down to date by A. W. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Breeding in the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In 
addition to the many changes made in 
the material that has been retained, 
there are now included in the volume 
new discussions of mutations, Men- 
delism, heredity and the recent appli- 


Summer and Fall Beari cations of the breeding of ; plants. 
Headquarters for Strawberries There are also extensive laboratory 
aa Plante of all kinds. Rusp- On the Ist and the 15th exercises and a bibliography. Alto- 

rries, Bilaekberries, Currants, \ | 
Ly gether the work is a comprehensive 


— -_ ~o Grapes, » Re 
‘oses, Shru ae ‘or ching, 
Crates, Baskets. talog free. @ 
L.J.Parmer, Pulaski, N.Y. 












AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


encyclopedia on the subject of plant- 
breeding. 








Price $2.15 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
ROCHESTER, NY. 





“We enjoy your publication which is up 
to the minute in every detail.”—H. F. Hillen- 
meyer & Sons, Lexington, Ky. 








When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 

















Remember the Mid-Month Issue of the ; 

AMERICAN LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
Norsery Trade Bulletin § THE BENJAMIN CHASE CoO, 
ae” | DERRY. N. H. 

39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. , 
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Che Nursery Professivu 


That the suggestion made in Chicago in 








June and featured in each issue of the 
American Nurseryman since, regarding col- 
lege courses for Nurserymen, was timely is 
indicated by the statement by a member of 
the faculty of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, that a number of inquiries have been 
that 


a trained specialist could be found and that 


received by instithtion asking where 
the demand for trained propagators has be- 
come more pronounced since the establish- 
ment of Quarantine 37. 

the 
Pennsylvania State College is working to- 


It is of interest to note, first, that 


ward the establishment of facilities for pro- 
viding a practical course of this kind; and, 
second that at the present time the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of that college is giv- 
ing a third-hour credit course in Nursery 
Practice. 

What any institution will desire to know 
is to what extent the Nurserymen will back 
up the college authorities—whether estab- 
lishment of such courses would have the 
the 
whether graduates could be assured of em- 


practical support of Nurserymen; 


ployment. Is the subject of sufficient in- 


terest to use our columns for its discus- 


sion? 


Combine Theory and Practice 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

I have been much interested in the report 
of discussions for special college courses to 
educate nursery propagators. 

And I belive that the question is one that 
should receive practical aid from nursery- 
men. While it is absolutely necessary that 
the practical knowledge in propagation 
should take place in the nursery, where the 
actual work is to be carried on and facilities 
for handling plants in a large way are pos- 
sible, still, it would be of great advantage 
to start with young men who have received 
specialized education at some agricultural 
school. A knowledge of botany, the funda- 
mental knowledge of plant growth, the 
theory of propagation, and the basic ques- 
tions, could all be mastered at an agricul- 
tural school very much in the same way 
that a man who is to take a specialized 
course in medicine, electricity, engineering, 
ete. is benefited by a general college edu- 
cation. 

No doubt such a course could be aranged 
at some of the larger agricultural colleges. 
I hope that the matter will receive further 
investigation and inquiry on your part. 

THEO J. SMITH. 


Geneva, N. Y. Aug. 1, 1919. 


A Timely Warning 

To those sturdy pioneers who founded the 
great horticultural establishments of the 
country, some of which remain, we owe our 
heartfelt appreciation and gratitude. Great 
souls were theirs and all the world enjoys 
their goodly heritage; unmindful of their 
endless hours of patient toil, we reap the 
rich reward for which they labored not in 
vain! 

In all the noise and din and wild acclaim 
of honors gained and fortunes won do you 
know that the great horticultural establish- 
ments in this country are dropping out and 
“commercial interests” are absorbing the 


young men who have brought up in that 
business? 


Some one has said we should be 
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careful in the selection of our grandpar- 
ents, and in the nursery line one should se- 
lect a horticulturist for his grandfather in 
order that by a third generation he would 
have acquired an aptitude for the business 
and a learning capacity that would be more 
than superficial—Edward Teas. 


Well, that is exactly what college courses 
for Nurserymen will help mightily to cor- 
rect! Are there more of our readers who 
see the importance of this subject and are 
willing to help provide the remedy by a 
word of encouragement? 


illinois Will Co-operate 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

I beg to assure you that the Department 
of Horticulture of the University of Illinois 
is greatly interested in the development of 
a course or courses which will be of direct 
benefit to nurserymen. We have for some 
time been giving a course in nursery man- 
agement, but this of course is entirely in- 
adequate for present demands. I am asking 
our Department people to work out some de- 
tails, and when these have been thoroughly 
discussed we hope to have such a course 
adopted within the next college year. 

J. C. BLAIR, 

Head of the Department of Horticulture. 


Tennessee College Is Ready 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

I am in receipt of your letter of July 21 
with reference to courses for nurserymen, 
and have discussed this with our Horticul- 
turist, as well as our State Nursery Inspec- 
tor. I believe it would be possible for us 
to put on a short course for nurserymen 
this winter, and later develop one-or two- 
year courses for nurserymen, as the demand 
H. A. MORGAN, 
Dean and Director. 


might warrant. 


Pennsylvania Course Now 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

For the past two years the Department of 
Horticulture has realized that there would 
be a great demand for college educated 
propagators and growers of trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials. This fact was 
brought to our attention by a number of let- 
ters of inquiry from Nurserymen, asking 
where such a trained specialist might be 
found. The demand for trained propagators 
has become more prominent since the Plant 
Embargo Law has gone into effect. 

The State Institutions can and should co- 
operate with the Nurserymen in educating 
men capable of taking charge of the propa- 
gation and growing of all plants in the nur- 
sery. With such high caliber men in charge 
of that branch of the nursery business, the 
general practice and nomenclature of species 
and varieties might be simplified and stand- 
ardized. The plane of operation, in other 
words, could be raised. Such a man would 
be capable of supervising the production of 
new and better varieties of plants, and 
would be able to discard new varieties 
which do not come up to previous standards 
of perfection. If such men were in charge, 
they could very readily appoint committees, 
which in turn could eliminate duplicates and 
determine upon one name for each plant. 
Today in the nursery catalogue we have 
plants listed under four scientific names. 
This shwuld be altered by such committees. 

Very few colleges are equipped for this 
sort of work. The Pennyslvania State Col- 
lege is working toward that end in their 
new ornamental development of two acres; 
such a course could be started immediately 
if the Department was assured that they 
would have the backing and support of the 
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Nurserymen, especially those located in 
Pennsylvania. Before such a _ specialized 
course could be introduced in the curricu- 
lum, a small amount o fmaterial would have 
to be introduced into our newly established 
nursery. The Department would not feel 
justified in establishing such a coarse, un- 
less a reasonable number of students would 
take the course to make it worth while to 
secure a special instructor. At the present 
time the Department of Horticulture is giv- 
ing a three-hour credit course in Nursery 
Practice; a thorough, practical course. 

During such a specified course a student 
would be instructed in the following sub- 
jects, which would have a direct bearing 
in his work: Language, Tractors, Sys- 
tematic Botony, Green House Practice, 
Plant Physiology, Plant Diseases and Com- 
batant Methods of Insect Control, Plant 
Breeding, Various Horticultural Subjects, 
Nursery Material and Nursery Practice, in- 
cluding Propagation, Growing and Shipping. 

I hope that there will be a further discus- 
sion upon this subject, and that the Nur- 
serymen will offer suggestions for a work- 
able plan. I would appreciate correspond- 
ence with any who are interested in organ- 
izing such a course. 

E. I. WILDE, 

Assistant Professor of Floriculture. Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa 

A labor note in English Exchange reads: 

“The present and future status of the 
lady gardener is part and parcel of the 
whole problem of feminine industry, and the 
possibilities of an establishment such as the 
Horticultural Training College at Swanley 
have a direct bearing upon the value of what 
is now costly labor. 

“The question which requires careful con- 
sideration so far as female labor is concern- 
ed is what particular branches of horticul- 
ture are best suited to girls. There is a 
vast difference between a market nursery 
and a private garden, and I do not believe 
an all-round hand will meet the require- 
ments of the Trade. If the College can train 
specialists, such as Fern raisers, propaga- 


tors, Carnation growers, Heath growers, 
ete., it would be of infinitely more advant- 


age to both the students and the Trade than 
the idea of an all-round training. There is 
plenty of room todav for a similar estab- 
lishment for the training of lads, but actual 
practice must be the principal feature, not 
the class room tuition.” 


A Profit-Sharing Plan 
Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Chicago, Il., 
are, we believe, the first to announce a pro- 
fit-sharing plan in the interest of their em- 
ployees. The announcement follows: 


To the Employees of Swain Nelson 
& Sons Co. 

We are this year going to try a profit shar- 
ing plan, by which every employee will re- 
ceive a dividend on his year’s earnings at 
the same rate as will be paid to the capital 
invested above 6% interest. 

This plan is based on the idea that the 
money invested in a business should earn 
more than 6% rental or interest and that 
the efforts of the emplovees when they take 
an interest in their work should be reward- 
ed with a share of the profits. 

The dividend will be paid December 3ist 
and any employee who prior to the date of 
payment has left the employ of the com- 
pany shall not share in the wage dividend, 
but if he has been laid off or is absent on 
account of sickness or any reason beyond 
his control, he shall receive his share. 

These dividends will, of course, not be 
paid unless the company earns profits 
enough to pay them. 





Peach Seed 


ALL VARIETIES 
Write, THOMAS R. HAYMAN, 
1614 Oliver St, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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From Various Points 








William A. Peterson of Peterson Nursery, 
Chicago, Illinois, went on July 26th for a 
vacation at Winona Lake, Ind., returning 
August 5th. 

J. A. Young, president Aurora Nurseries, 
Aurora, Illinois, with wife and daughter is 
spending a few weeks motoring to various 
Wisconsin Lakes. 


The recent rains over Northern Illinois, 
after a protracted drought, made the farm- 
ers happy and incidentally were welcomed 
by the Nurserymen. 


E. W. Carbarry, the veteran nurseryman 
of Elgin, Illinois, has sold his entire stock 
of trees and plants to the D. Hill Nursery 
Co. He has made enough money to retire 
and will take it easy from now on. 

D. Hill, president The D. Hill Nursery Co. 
Inc., Dundee, Illinois, and family, is spend 
ing several months on the Pacific Coast, 
looking after real estate interests and visit- 
ing the growing centers and nurseries. 

W. B. Munson, Denison, Tex., has been 
elected president of the Texas Horticultural 
Society. G. H. Blackman, Waxahachie, and 
E. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, and E. Pome- 
roy, Donna, are on the executive commit- 
tee 

J. F. Von Oven of the Naperville Nurser- 
ies, Naperville, Illinois, will soon leave for 
an extended eastern trip among the various 
Nurseries. Mr. Von Oven has other inter- 
ests besides his nursery, among them a 
brick yard, which altogether keeps him 
pretty busy. 

E. F. Coe of Elm City Nursery Co., led 
the discussion at one of the sessions of the 
Institute on Protection of Shade Trees in 
New Haven, Conn., July 22d. The city for- 
ester recommended for street and park 
planting the elm, maple and European syca- 
more, though the latter does not well with- 
stand the low temperatures of Connecticut. 
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C. C. Teague, president of the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association, says: “For 
many years I have been a strong advocate 
of co-operative growers’ organizations for 
marketing agricultural prodvcts. out of a 
firm conviction that it is only through the 
development of such co-operative marketing 
organizations that the agricultural products 
of the soil can be properly distributed and 
the grower receive a fair remuneration for 
his product and at the same time the con- 
sumer receive the product at a reasonable 
price.” 

It was an inspiration to those who at- 
tenced the convention of fruit growers at 
Riverside to hear from Prof. Marlatt of his 
determination to give the country efficient 
enforcement of the law. Untold millions of 
loss have been suffered by this country 
which might have been prevented by quar- 
antine enforced years ago. Strength to the 
arm of Prof. Marlatt 

There are pests we know not of, and we 
crave continued ignorance. It is to be hoped 
that congress will consider the interests of 
the people rather than listen to the pre 
fiteers.—California Cultivator. 

For family reasons and mutual agreement 
between its members the firm of Levavas- 
seur & Sons, Ussy and Orleans, France, dis- 
solved partnership September 1, 1919. The 
establishment of Ussy is continued bv Nor- 
bert Levavasseur, Ussy, Calvados. The es 
tablishment of Orleans is continued by 
Ernest Levavasseur, Orleans, Loiret Ac 
companying the announcement is this note: 
“It remains for our customers to choose the 
establishment for their future orders, but 
do not write to the firm Levavasseur & 
Sons, as such letters could not be delivered 
by the Post Office.” 

Anyone who wishes to realize what the 
“Wichuraiana” class has done for our gar 
dens, should take a trip on a Thames steam- 
er from Windsor upwards. Just now nearly 
all the riverside gardens are simply gor- 
geous with masses of crimson, pink and in- 
termediate tints. This magnificent wealth 
of color is a delightful treat to all behold- 
ers, and would of course have been impos- 
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sible before the introduction of the Wichur- 
aiana hybrids.—Horticultural Advertiser, 
England. 


The location of the Conard & Jones Co., 
as most of our readers know, is West Grove, 
Pa. Yet in the August issue of theAmerican 
Nurseryman at page 48, the interesting com- 
munication from President Robert Pyle of 
that company, on the subject of the Nursery 
Profession, was dated West Chester, Pa. 
This correction is made for the benefit of 
the few who may have been misled by the 
error. 





Theo Saunders, Ballerat, Australia, has 
written to the American Nurseryman, ask 
ing information regarding American custom 
in scoring exhibits of gladioli. Secretary 
Wilbur A. Christy, of the Gladiolus Society 
of Ohio, Warren, O., has supplied this in 
formation. Under this system points are 
scored as follows: Spike, 20; flower, 25; 
color, 20; foliage 15; durability, 10; general 
effect, 10. Mr. Christy is a _ well-known 
grower and hybridist. 





Reports from France are to the effect that 
it is proposed to fix the prices for Rosa 
canina, first choice, at about 200 /- per 1,000, 
for autumn delivery, cash to be prepaid on 
price being fixed. A British nurseryman 
points out that this price works out at 2%d 
per stock, with all risks of transit, etc., 
against the buyer. Also that the only rea 
son advanced for this enormous rise is that 
owing to the drought, growers will only be 
able to supply 80 per cent. of the quanti 
ties booked to their customers in England 


Mammoth Citrus Fruit Tree—In a grove 
three miles east of Clearwater, Fla., there 
is one of the largest, if not the very largest 
citrus tree in America. It is 45 feet high 
and has a spread of 40 feet. It is about 50 
years old. The owner has taken 75 boxes 
of fruit from the tree in a single season, and 
from the crop of this tree and two others 
near it, he once received $700. A picture 
of this tree has been taken for the National 
Geographic Magazine and will appear in 
next month’s number. 














ORLEANS, 


reasons: 


will be sold out early. 


Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Herbaceous, etc. 
New Rare or Noticeable Trees and 
Herbaceous. 


general information. 


E. TURBAT & CO., 


ORLEANS, France 








E. TURBAT & CO. 


NURSERY MEN 


We have the pleasure to advise the American Nursery 
Trade that our New WHOLESALE CATALOGUE will be 
posted to any nurseryman in the U. S. A. who will apply for it. 

Our catalogue is as much complete and as much interest- 
ing as it was previously but we cannot this season incur the 
great expense of posting it to all nurserymen of the United 
States of America without a special demand for the following 


lstt We are very short of Fruit and Rose Stocks which 


2nd. We have a superb assortment of: 
Young deciduous and Evergreen, Ornamental and Forest 


Shrubs and Hardy 


New and other Rose Trees which are prohibited at tie 
entry in the U. S. A. if destined for selling at once, but which 
are allowed to enter if they are destined for the propagation 
work, and if the importer has obtained permission from the 
Federal Horticultural Board at Washington. 

We are at the full disposition of the Nurserymen or florists 
of U. S. A. who desire to buy these articles and we will be 
very pleased to answer their demand re: 


Nurserymen 


FRANCE 


catalogues and 




















SUB-PIPE SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
NEEDED BY EVERY ORCHARDIST 


‘*Feeds the roots directly.’ 
with least expenditure of time, water and money. 
Adapted to orchard, lawn, garden, and farm irrigation. 


WONDERFUL SALES POSSIBILITIES 
FOR NURSERY CATALOG HOUSES 


Nurserymen sell Sub-Pipes fortwo reasons: 1.—Sub-Pipes 
insure plenty of moisture for trees and plants, making satis- 
fied nursery customers. 2. - Sub-Pipes are easily sold by mail 
and allow a good profit. 

Our proposition will interest YOU, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


nursery officials. 


Sub-Pipe Irrigation Co. 





Produces abundant vegetation 


Short sample pieces of Sup-Pipes sent free to 


Write for sales propesition. 


830 Mayo Building, TULSA, OKLA. 
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Che National Association 





CREDIT AND COLLECTION BUREAU AGAIN AVAILABLE 


The Credit and Collection Bureau former- 
ly conducted by Counsel Curtis Nye Smith 
was temporarily suspended after his release 
as Counsel though he courteously conduct- 
ed it to accommodate the Association for 
over a month after the expiration of his 
contract. 

The Executive Committee in Chicago di- 
rected President Moon to see what arrange- 
ments could be made for the continuance of 
this service that members had enjoyed. 
With the assistance of Mr. Watson arrange- 
ments have just been made with the United 
States Fidelity and Guarantee Company of 
Baltimore through their New York office. 
Any member of the American Association 
of Nurserymen is now entitled to sub- 
scribe to the service of this company 
through Secretary Sizemore’s office. The 
fees for collections will be the same as have 
been previously charged under the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Smith. The credit reporting 
feature which the new arrangement offers 
ought to be a great benefit to nurserymen 
for they can readily secure in advance credit 
reports of any customer about whom they 
are in doubt. The service will also include 
collection letters, proper forms of draft and 
list of attorneys who are secured by bond 
of the United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company. 

The United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company protects the Association and any 
members subscribing to the 
bond of $10,000 with a limit of $2,500 on any 
one attorney. This bond will for the present 
be deposited with President Moon. The de- 
tailed announcement will be mailed to mem- 
bers of the Association within a few days. 
Under the new plan each member is direct- 
ly benefited financially for he can here sub- 
scribe to a service through his association 
which would, if purchased separately, cost 
him from $15 to $20 per annum and while 
through the Association he can secure this 
for $5.00 per annum which covers the cost 
of the list of guaranteed attorneys and the 
quarterly supplement thereto. 

Nurserymen having claims with Curtis 
Nye Smith will withdraw them and be given 
an opportunity to subscribe to this service 
to further prosecute their claims. 


service by a 


Committee Appointments 

Vice-President Lloyd C. Stark paid a visit 
to President Moon on August 19th at which 
time a number of matters important to the 
Association were discussed and the commit- 
tee appointments considered. 

Committee appointments already decided 
upon include C. H. Perkins, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Jackson & Persons Co., Newark, New 
York, as chairman of the Legislative com- 
mittee. William Pitkin of Chase Brothers 
Company, Rochester, who long served effi- 
ciently as chairman of this Committee has 
consented to be a member of it that the 
may have the benefit of his ex- 
perience. The of this committee it is 
Mr. Moon’s idea to select from the Legisla- 
the state and _ sec- 
tional associations. He thereby expects to 
link up these associations with the National 
Association and to provide a direct means 
of communicating Legislation arising in 
any state with the National chairman. 

It is also decided that the duties formerly 
performed by the Tariff committee will be 
with the Legislative Committee 


Committee 
rest 


tive Committees of 


merged 





which will hereafter bear the title Legisla- 
tive and Tariff Committee. 

The Market Development Committee is to 
be presided over by John Watson, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, as chairman. The entire 
membership of this has not yet been an 
nounced. 

E. P. Bernardin, 
George W. Holsinger, 
have consented to serve as a committee to 
edit and publish the annual the 
proceedings of the Convention recently held 
in Chicago. 

A. M. Augustine, of Augustine & Com- 
pany, Normal, Illinois, is chairman of the 
committee to secure accommodations for 
the to be held in Chicago in 
1920, and to be generall, 
Convention. Thomas B. Meehan of Thomas 
B. Meehan and Son of Dresher, Pa., is chair- 
man of the Committee of 
Landscape Architects. 


Kanea and 


Kansas, 


Parsons, 


Rosedale, 


report of 


Convention 
in charge of that 


Relations with 


CONSULT THE MEMBERSHIP 
Step by step the American Association of 
Nurserymen is making progress. It is much 
better, for instance, to keep the membership 
fully 
the activities of the officers and the Execu- 


informed, from month to month, of 


the trade 
convention for 
That 


through 
the annual 


tive Committee, papers, 
than to await 
such announcement for the most part. 


is what is now being done effectively. 


To this extent, the Executive Commit- 
tee is taking the members directly into its 
confidence; the result must certainly be 


of direct and pronounced benefit to Associa- 
While it 


and file elect officers and an Executive Com- 


tion affairs. is true that the rank 
mittee to act for the membership, the mem- 
bers like to feel that they are consulted on 
desirous of 
taken as 


and 
has 


are 
been 


matters for action 
knowing what action 
soon as it is practicable for them to be in- 
formed. 

There is another step which, without the 


least doubt, may well be given special con- 


sideration in the interest of advancing the 
welcafe of the Association. The officers 
have urged the members to communicate 


their opinions and suggestions to the offi- 
cers, and it is encouraging to note that this 
This 


together—of 


is being done to an increasing extent. 


is the logical way of getting 


The 


suggested is that the officers and the Execu- 


co-operating. other step that is now 


tive Committee reciprocate by communi- 


cating in advance of action, matters which 


it is proposed to act upon, and ask opin- 
ions and suggestions thereon, This _ is 
entirely practicable in most matters 


which come before the management. Of 
course there are occasionally emergency 
matters demanding immediate attention. 


One way to hold present membership is to 
consult the rank and file frequently regard- 
ing proposed action; it is also a good way 
to increase membership for it tends greatly 
toward making of every member a solicitor 
Enthusiasm and 


of new memberships. 
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hearty co-operation, rather than aloofness, 
beget the same quality. 


Another diréction in which it is believed, 


the Association may well tend is the en- 


largement of the Executive Committee. 


There is 
the 


already discussion in the trade 


over fact that by reason of the many 


different interests in the trade represented 
in the Association, and by reason of the var- 


ious conditions in sections of the country, 


there seems to be need for broadening the 


board of control of the national organiza- 


tion to at least fifteen members, and maybe 
twenty-five members, so that all interests 


and sections could have _ representation. 


Some have suggested that in any event, per- 
haps, and certainly in the event of contin- 
the smaller number, membership 


should 


uance of 


of the entire Executive Committee 


change oftener, say completely once a year, 
so that all interests would have a turn. 

As in every effective organization, the 
rank and file would enjoy the feeling of di- 
rect, active participation in organization af- 
fairs. The stationary point at which mem- 
bership has rested in the case of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen shows clear- 
needed to create the 


ly that something is 


desired interest. It may be that what we 


have just suggested is the very thing need- 
ed. At all 


little risk in trying it out. 


events, there would seem to be 
The important 
point, it seems to us, is that care should be 
taken to consult the membership on all im- 
matters before action is under- 
This 


vantage to the Executive Committe and the 


portant 


taken. should prove of distinct ad- 


officers, for it would relieve them of much 


of the responsibility otherwise resting upon 
would 


their shoulders; at the same time it 


practically insure satisfaction; for we take 
it for granted that the wishes of the major- 
ity would be observed. 

Discussions in the trade have to do with 
The 


trouble is not with any individual, but rather 


present methods. feeling is that the 


with the system of operation. In the opin- 


ion of those who are taking an interest in 


organization affairs, the usefulness of the 
American Association would be greatly in- 
creased by giving special thought along the 
lines suggested and acting upon them where 
they 


It is the old question which has been raised 


seem to fit into existing conditions. 


with great effectiveness in recent years in 


organization affairs: What do I get out of 


membership money? 


the association for my 
Upon that question and its answer depends 
the size of the membership of any organiza- 
tion; and the American Association of Nur- 
serymen is not an exception. 

It is 


American Association of Nurserymen ought 


admitted upon all sides that the 


to have larger membership. One way is to 


desire more members: another way is to 


get them. Considerable progress has been 
late in providing membership in- 
What we 
san be added to 


made of 


ducements which cost money. 


have just been suggesting 
the inducements without price. Is it worth 


considering? 
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LANDSCAPE PHOTOS 
FOR THE NURSERYMAN 


MY VIEWS ARE LARGE AND 
PLAIN. THEY ARE MADE ON 
GLOSS PAPER AND SHOW OFF 
THE VIEW AND LEAVES OF THE 
VARIOUS PLANTS VERY WELL. 
IT WILL PAY TO USE MY POPU- 
LAR PRICED SERVICE. 


B F. CONIGISKY, 
416 N. Jefferson St.. PEORIA, ILL. 











Special for Fall 





Cornus Elegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 ft. 
Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, Painesville, Ohio 
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GROWERS OF 


Grape Vines 


Also 
CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 


Write for price list 


T. Ss. HUBBARD CoO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 








If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 


your copy for the mid-month 


America” Nursery Trade Bulletin 








Sale Promotion 
By Mail 


| HOW TO SELL AND 
HOW TO ADVERTISE 


Includes instructions 
mailing list; follow-up letters; collec- 
tions by mail; turning inquiries into 
sales; organizing and systematizing an 
advertising department; the promoting 
department, etc. Pages, 359. 


Price, postpaid, $2.15 
American Fiuits Publishing Co., Inc 


39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


on compiling a 











Nut Trees 


Wholesale and Retail 


Budded and Grafted Trees 
Transplanted stocks, Pecans. 
English and Black Walnut, 
Shagbarks and Hybrids, 
Filberts, Etc. 


J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist 





Box N. Lancaster, Pa. 
Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 


trade, extends business, creates good will; it 
protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


**Bay State Quality’’ 


Largest assortment in New England. 

Evergreen and dediduous trees. 

Sturdy. choice stock that can be depended upon. 
Send for Trade List, 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo 
dendrons transplanted and acclimated. Strong 
field-grown Perenntals in great variety. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





HAVE SOLD OUT ON 
GRAPE VINES 


Will have nothing to offer for this Spring’s 
delivery; but I intend to be prepared to offer 
for the Fall of 1919 and Spring of 1920 one- 
year vines, which will be principally 


Moore’s Early «i Concord 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS, M. PETERS) 


SALISBURY, MD. 


WE CAN PRINT | 


your Price Lists, Catalogues and 
other Commercial Publicity Mat- 
ter. Let us submit an estimate. 





Western New York Publishing Co., 
THE HORTICULTURAL PRESS 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





100000 transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry and Dewberry plants for retail trade. 








1-Horse Tractor 


It Plows, Cultivates, Harrows, Mows. 


Does 1 horse work at 4 horse cost. Suc- 
cessfully operated by unskilled labor. Thou- 
sands of pleased users. Does not pack 
ground Turns sharp corners, goes close to 
fence. Useful the year around. A 4H. P. 
Engine runs cream separators, washing ma- 
chines, pumps, etc. Write for Interesting 
Book. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY: 
354 Sixth Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


$285 f.0.b. factory 
Original One-Horse Tractor 




















NURSERY 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 





1200 Acres “At it 26 Years” 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Blackberries Gooseberries Rhubarb Hardwood Cuttings Butterfly Bush 
Raspberries Currants Privet Horseradish Spirea 
Strawberries Dewberries Grape Vines Aspargus Berberry* 


See whole 


sale list before placing your order 


NEW CARLISLE, w. 


N. SCARFF & SON 


OHIO 


71 


oe INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 
A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with mini- 
mum wer. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
$$$ aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. 4-7 Y Co., Ltd. Box 176, York, Pa. 
We siso make es and Boilers, Sew Mills, Threshers, ole. 
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The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ** Land- 
scape Gardening,’’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 47 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
eonsider lawns, plantations, rowds 
paths, grading, rocks, water 
islands, location of buildings. lay 
ing out of grounds. scope and ex 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Roehester, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers just mention 


American Nurseryman. 
MORE and BIGGER 
CLINCH by Here's the SALES 


developing your 
“selling personality.” 

spiring book to show you how Successful 
Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives you the se- 
crets of order-getting salesmanship; explains 
how to select the right approach, presentation 
and closing for each individual prospect It 
will help you make of yourself a commanding 
salesman. Handy size for your pocket, 65 
cents postpaid 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Nurseryman (Monthly) 
A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and Dealers. 

$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 

Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch. 
Three years’ subscription $3.50 
Three years—Canada, abroad $5.00 

American Nursery Trade Bulletin: Mo. ) 

Published Monthly, Supplementing 

‘American Nurseryman”’, issued on the 

lsth. Subscription 5Uc per year. Ad- 

vertising $2.10 per inch. 








American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture ot All Kinds 

$1.50 per year, Canada, abroad $2.00 
Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 

These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in-- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 





“Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 
trade topics not only as they come up in 
annual conventions, but throughout the year 
in the trade journals.”—J. H. Dayton Storrs 
& Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 





French Seedlings 


and Ornamental Stocks 


New prices are ready; consult with my Sole 


Agent, John Watson, Newark, New York, for 
prices and importing expenses. 
F. DELAUNAY 


Angers, F-ance 
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THE OLDEST NURSERIES IN AMERICA 


From August ‘American Nursery Trade Bulletin.” 





PRESIDENT J. EDWARD MOON OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY. MEN 


The picture is characteristic, for the ever 
present bouquet of flowers that he insists 
every nurseryman should have in his office 
is apparent. There is an absence of accumu- 
lated papers on his desk—that 


throughout the Moon Company’s office, 
where the rule is,—‘“‘the file is the only place 


is required 


and has all details of letters requiring his 
personal notice looked up and ready for him 
before they are submitted for his attention. 
Moon has the distinction of hav- 
proposed the now popular move- 
ment of planting Memorial trees for sol- 
diers and up to date his suggestion of 
“America Fruitful and Beautiful’ is the best 


President 
ing first 





a letter should be’”—Mr. Moon’s efficient sec- slogan that the Market Development com- 
retary, Miss Johnson, answers much mail mittee has announced. 

Mr. Moon’s first name is James, but there and he says, “those teams could surely 
happen to be seven other James Moons, play ball.” Their records seem to justify 


two of whom are still living; so he is called 
“Ed.” His age is 36, and his father was Wil- 
liam H. Moon, who started the Wm. H. Moon 
Co., and who was prominent in Nursery 
circles and is remembered by many in the 
Nurserymen’s Association. 

Samuel C. Moon was an uncle and pro- 
prietor of The Morrisville Nursery, until his 
death in 1911, when that Nursery was pur- 
chased by the Wm. H. Moon Co. James M. 
Moon, president of the Wm. H. Moon Co., is 
another uncle. Henry T. Moon, treasurer 
and general manager of the Moon Co., is 
a brother. 

The Moon Nurseries are the oldest in 
America. In 1769 James Moon a great, 
great grandfather of our president, was rais- 
ing and selling trees. A Vicar of Wakefield 
Pear tree sold in that year is still living and 
bearing fruit in the neighborhood of the 
Moon Nurseries at Morrisville. Each gen- 
eration since that time has carried on the 
business. In 1848, Mahlon Moon published 
the first catalog, and prominently displayed 
in this were Fox Seedling, Stump, Craw- 
ford and other peaches, that continue in 
demand today. 

J. Edward Moon comes from sturdy Quak- 
er ancestors who followed Penn to Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1863, and he holds to the same re- 
ligious faith as his forefathers, being clerk 
in one of the Quarterly Meetings of that 
sect. He was educated principally at 
Friends Boarding School, Westtown, Penn., 
he was not conspicuous in his scholarly at- 
tainments but prominent in athletics, having 
been captain of his school’s baseball and 
foot ball team, for two consecutive years, 


his claim. In 1902 he graduated as valedic- 
torian, and it so happened that Mary Brown, 
of Llanerch, Penn., whom he afterward mar- 
ried, was in the same class. Mr. Moon did 
not go to college for the late Wm. H. Moon 
thought that “Ed” only wanted to go for 
the athletics, and work in the Nursery would 
undoubtedly develop his muscles as much. 
He is now secretary and sales manager of 
the Wm. H. Moon Co. The nurseries are de- 
voted almost exclusively to ornamentals. 
Evergreens have long been a specialty, in 
fact the digging of this type of tree with 
hall of earth and burlapping is said to have 
been first practiced at Moon’s nursery. 
Their business is largely retail and prin- 
cipally in the beautiful suburban communi- 
ties that surround New York and Philadel- 
phia, their nurseries being located mid-way 


between these two cities and within 160 
miles of twelve million people. Many of 
the finest places in America owe their 


beauty to Moon’s trees. 

Mr. Moon confesses to a certain justi- 
fiable pride in his lineage of nurserymen an- 
cestors, but frankly confesses that it is not 
what they did for the nursery industry that 
he can do in 
record 


concerns him most, but what 
his day and generation. The 
of the Moon company and the 
progressive policies it practices are evidence 
that he is not relying upon prestige and 
lineage for his success and reputation. 


sales 
advanced, 


Since the inception of the nurserymen’s 
movement for Market Development, Mr. 
Moon has been a keen supporter of it, and 
has given largely of his time to promote it. 
The nation wide movement to “Plant Memor- 





When writing to advertisers just mention 


American Nurseryman. 





Where to get your young stock—see page 
63 of this issue. 
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ial Trees for Soldiers” was first proposed 
by Mr. Moon. This suggestion undoubtedly 
will lead to the sale of large numbers of 
trees by the nuprserymen of America. Also 
did Mr. Moon suggest the slogan now being 
used of, “America Fruitful and Beautiful.” 
Amidst his busy day of nursery business for 
the Moon company, and fcr the National 
Association, Mr. Moon finds time to be on 
the board of managers of Friends Hospital, 


the second oldest hospital for insane in 
America. The institution’s beautiful fifty 
acre lawn, within the limits of Philadel- 


phia, and its many fine trees as well’as a 
six hundred acre farm with a herd of over 
one hundred registered Ayrshire cattle 
are features of this hospital, to which Mr. 
Moon gives his agricultural and horticul- 
tural knowledge. He is also a member of 
several other committees and organizations. 


The Cinematograph In Trade 


Members of the American Association of 
Nurserymen were introduced at the Chicago 
convention to the possibilities of moving 
pictures as a method of educating the pub- 
lic in the use of Nursery stock. That was 
in June in Chicago. At almost the same 
time in London the editor of the Horticul- 
tural Trade-Journal had a similar experi- 
ence, of which he says: 

To suggest to anyone whose actuaintance 
with the Cinematograph is limited to an oc- 
casional sight of a Charlie Chaplin film or 
some blood curdling melodrama production, 
that the “Movies” are capable of being 
brought into use for purposes of advancing 
practical horticulture would, mavbde. sound 
passing strange, but thanks to the Chamber 
of Horticulture and The Community Motion 
Picture Bureau, a number of Horticultur- 
ists including myself had the privilege last 


week of viewing some highly interesting 
and instructive films ortraying various 


phases of plant growth and the development 
of flowers and seeds, and we were all im- 
pressed by what we saw and heard, with 
the unbounded possibilities of the Cinema 
for the advancement of scientific, practical, 
and commercial horticulture. We saw how 
the wnfolding of a flower which in life occu- 
pies a period of days or weeks can be faiih- 
fully portraved in a few seconds, and it oc- 
curred to us that a view on similar lines of 
the development of some troublesome plant 
diseases, and of the effect of curative meas- 
ures would be of immense scientific and also 
practical value, whilst the relative growth of 
a plant fed with a certain fertilizer against 
one grown without special nourishment 
would prove a tremendously powerful form 
of advertising. We of this twentieth cen- 
tury are enjoying many wonderful advant- 
ages which we learn to take as quite a mat- 
methinks, the 


ter of course, and ere long 
Cinema will be harnessed to real commer- 


cial enterprise as distinct from mere amuse- 
ment and recreation. 


The secretary of the Horticultural Trades 
Association, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
publishes in the Horticultural Advertiser 
this statement which is of special interest 
in America, by reason of recent A. A. A 
action: 

“Complaints are frequently made to the 
H. T. A. of private persons who, given trade 
terms, publish these to their friends. But 
surely the complainants must see that the 
remedy lies in themselves steadfastly re- 
fusing to give wholesale prices to anyone 
outside the trade—however near to it the 
outsider may be. Giving trade terms to 
outsiders even ‘only to one or two as a spe- 
cial favor’ is indefensible and does incalcul 
able harm. Though the doer may not under- 
stand what he is doing, it is really a form of 
treachery to the trade that in the long run 
recoils upon his own head. The best action 
our members can take is to notify the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the names of any people 
disseminating trade terms in the wrong 
quarters.” 
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Legislation 








Quarantine Amendment 
Secretary D. F. Houston, U. S. Dept. Agri- 


culturehas made the following regulation 
amending Quarantine 37, effective August 
16, 1919: 


Regulation 15—Permits for the Importa- 
tion of Otherwise Prohibited Stock from 
Foreign Countries Contiguous to the United 
States. 

When it is deemed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the importation from coun- 
tries contiguous to the United States of any 
class or classes of nursery stock and other 
plants and seeds the entry of which is not 
otherwise provided for by these regulations 
will not be attended by serious risk to the 
agriculture, horticulture, or floriculture of 
the United States, permits may be issued, 
on application, authorizing the entry of such 
nursery stock and other plants and seeds 
under such safeguards as may be prescribed 
in the permits: Provided, That importa- 
tions under this regulation shall be limited 
to specific classes of nursery stock and other 
plants and seeds which can be considered 
as peculiar to such contiguous countrie®, 
and not mere reproductions of imported 
stock from foreign countries, and which are 
not available in sufficient quantities in the 
United States: Provided further, That this 
shall not apply to nursery stock and other 
plants and seeds governed by special quar 
antines and other restrictive orders, other 
than quarantine 37, now in force, nor to 
such as may hereafter be made the subject 
of special quarantine: Provided further, 
That in addition to the certificate required 
by Regulation 7, the invoice covering nur 
serv stock and other plants and seeds offer 
ed for entry under this regulation must be 
accompanied by a certificate of a duly au 
thorized official of the country of origin, 
stating that the nursery stock and other 
plants and seeds proposed to be exported 
to the United States have been produced or 
grown in the country from which they are 
preposed to be exported. 


Winged Ant Invasion 
Foulk, of the Bloodgood Nurseries, 
Fushing, N. Y., sends to the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board the account of an 
experience in and out of Canada: 
recently from 


Tho. 
following 


Canada our car 
was invaded just out of Montreal by a 
swarm of flies or winged ants. I am not 
an entomologist and could not identify them. 
Some of the flies or ants were in the car 
when it reached the Grand Central Station, 
New York city, ten hours later. The 
thought that occurred to me was that prob 
ably harmful insects may reach America 
through other channels than by the importa 
tion of nursery stock with or without balls 
of earth adherent thereto. 

To obviate the danger it is suggested that 
another quarantine or embargo be proclaim 
ed at once interdicting international travel 
This suggestion is offered that you may take 
steps immediately to guard American inter 
ests and incidentally the civilization of the 
world which may else suffer an eclipse. It 
would be interesting to know what harmful 
insects your department has kept out of 


Returning 
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the country by your activities. This is an 
open letter to the Federal Horticultural 
Board and we hope will have a prompt ac- 
knowledgment, preferably through the press 
where this letter will be offered for publi- 
cation. Make the best case you can and 
proclaim to the world the results of your 
labors. 

The Brown Tail Moth is reputed at the 
present time to be almost if not quite the 
most harmful of recently imported pests. 
There is a story current that it was intro 
duced by a scientist in the neighborhood 
of Boston some years since who imported 
the insect specifically for study and experi- 
ment. This is a rather ugly story and we 
are loathe to believe it and we respectfully 
request that you affirm or deny its accuracy. 


Why California Favors Exclusion 


Henry W. Kruckeberg in Florists Exchange 

Viewed from a protective standpoint, how- 
ever, we find domestic plant products, fruit 
growers and fruit handlers, growers of gar- 
den field and the larger orna- 
mental plant growers in America, quite gen- 
erally in its favor, particularly on the Paci- 
fic Coast, where legislatién and methods for 
fighting plant disease and injurious insects 
are in a more advanced stage than in the 
Middle Western and Eastern States. It is 
this phase that seriously affects California 
horticulture and pomology in all their lines. 
The men and women who toil in garden and 
field in the production of economic and or- 
namental plants, want no addition to the 
insect pests and diseases that already men 
ace their industry and cut down their an- 
nual profits. Besides, there is every reason 
to hope that if afforded protection and rea 
sonable interstate transportation rates, the 
American commercial plant industry will, 
within the next ten years, be able to largely 
supply the American demand for much of 
the stuff that has heretofore been imported. 
A number of beginnings have already been 
made along these lines in Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, which only require en- 
couragement to become dominant factors 
in the production of the class of plants here- 
tofore supplied from Europe. Obviously the 
quarantine makes a strong appeal to Pacific 
Coast plant interests on purely commercial 
lines, and a still stronger protective appeal 
to the orchardists and farmers. These com- 
bined render California’s support of the 
quarantine almost unanimous. And this is 
little to be wondered at. The fruit inter- 
(including those of nurserymen and 
florists) in this state expend three millions 
of dollars annually for spraying materials 
alone; add to this the cost of fumigation, 
labor and appliances, and the sum total is 
appalling. And what has brought this 
about? Simply the introduction of many in- 
jurious insects and disease on plants com- 
ing from foreign countries, some of which 
are indeed tough customers. By all means 
give the Florists’ Exchange educational 
campaign full swing. By keeping its ear 
close to the ground it will catch public opin- 
ion, and thus illuminate the situation, clar- 
ify the atmosphere and really tell us “where 
we are at.” 


and crops, 


ests 


he nurseryman’s objective: The unde- 
d arket in a yet practically new 











DbO YOU RECOGNIZE AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY WHEN YOU SEE ONE? 


F you have had experience in supervising the filling of orders in a mail order 
nursery department of a good sized seed and nursery establishment; if you 
are thoroughly familiar with hardy shrubs, bulbs, roots, vines and small fruits; 
if you have proven your ability to direct the work of others and are not afraid 
of working too hard, there is an opportunity for you in one of the fastest grow- 
ing houses of this kind in the country, located in the middle states. 

details of your experience in this line, your age and the salary you expect. 

will treat this information as confidential. 

Address A. G., care American Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


Give us 
We 
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IBOLIUM the New Hybrid HARDY PRIVET (L. Ibota x Ovalifolium) 
9 introduced Fall, 1919. More about it later. Elm City Nursery Co. 


WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., 


New Haven, Conn. 








For Nursery Salesmen 


The “Last Word” in Professor Hedrick’s 
excellent production, “Fruits for the Home 
Grounds,” which nurserymen are circulating 
under an arrangement planned and execut- 
ed by the publicity committee of the A. A. 
N., in collaboration with the J. Horace Mc- 
Farland Co., may well be emphasized by 
Nursery salesmen and by Nurserymen gen- 
erally: 

“The fruit-grower may escape from many 
pitfalls and avoid many quagmires by keep- 
ing in touch with his state experiment sta- 
tion. The true fruit-grower, too, must have 
books—not one, but many—for he must see 
his orchard through many eyes. He must 
have, too, illustrated catalogues of nursery- 
men, and makes of horticultural implements. 

“Another last word! The fruit-garden 
must never be finished. To and 
plant and plan constitute the chief delights 
of gardening. ‘To travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive,’ Stevenson. 
Traveling hopefully in an unfinished orchard 
is better than arriving, no how 
happily one arrives. Even frustrated hope 
and brave failure have their rewards. But 
with failure! The hopeful traveler 
ever leans to the sunny side.” 








change 


says 


matter 


away 


How short a time ago it was that the 
papers were filled with the legend, “Made 
in America.” Women’s Clubs took up the 
cry, and we believe that certain of them 
went so far as to pledge themselves to use 
only such merchandise as was “Made in 
America.” We hear little of it now. Instead 
we hear the President hastening plans to 
recommence our trade with Germany. We 
hear the Secretary of Commerce saying that 
we must buy German and other foreign 
goods in order to help them pay their debts 
to us. We hear of associations and banks 
doing all they can to foster imports We 
read in the daily papers advertisements ex 
ploiting foreign merchandise in preference 
to our goods “Made in America.”—American 
Economist. 





Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 
ooes not include advertisements of books or 

ser articles. 


MANTED! 


Apple Seedlings 

Pear Seedlings 

Cherry Seedlings 

100 Pounds Apple Seed 


W.R. GIBSON & SON, r.f.d. 2, Hood River. Ore, 


WA NTED: An Experienced, Efficient 


— Office Man and Corres- 
pondent with practical knowledge of the Nur- 
sery Business. 

An exceptional opportunity for the right man 


KELSEY NURSERY CO,, 1° BRoADway 





























CANNAS 


A large stock of several varieties. 
Prices right. Let us book your order 
now for shipment at proper time. 


PARKER BROS. NURSERY CO., — Fayetteville, Ark. 











Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. 
American Fruit Pub. Co., 


Prospectus Free 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 


NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
48 Wall St., New York City 
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A Valuable Directory 


The American Rose Annual, to which 
brief reference has been made in these 
columns, is such a valuable compilation of 
data on the Rose that we wonder if there 
are nurserymen who still lack possession of 
a copy. Time and space of late have 
pressed heavily in our work; otherwise spe- 
cial mention would have been made before 
of this unique publication. Great credit is 
due the editor, J. Horace McFarland, for 
what he has produced—and, in the case of 
the 1919 edition, in the face of unusual ob- 
stacles. 

A summary of the contents of the current 
issue is thus presented by E. A. White, 
Ithaca, N. Y., secretary of the American 
Rose Society and we commend it earnestly 
to the attention of all our readers: 


Rather an international than an American 
book is this 1919 volume, for it presents the 
after-war rose situation in France, Luxem- 
burg, Italy, England, Australia, Bermuda, 
and Canada in entertaining letters from 
amateur and commercial rose growers. 

Silver Weddirig Roses is a delightful arti- 
cle on how to have hardy roses about the 
home without discouragement, written by 
the talented author of “The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife.” 

Fragrant Roses, by Dr. W. Van Fleet, tells 
of the rose-attar possibilities of America, 
and informs the amateur of the sweetest 
flowers. The same author’s Rose-Breeding 
Notes for 1918 bring us up-to-date in the 
effort proceeding to obtain better hardy 
everblooming roses in and for America. 

A Rose Enthusiast and His Garden is the 
tell-how story of a great architect (George 
R. Mann, who confesses that he was con- 
verted from golf to roses, gives intimate de- 
tails and bloom records, and says his rose- 
garden takes “one hour a week in actual 
labor, and maybe two hours a day in the 
pursuit of happiness!” 

There are several lists of varieties, with 
careful tabulated statements of variety ex- 
perience, which will help the amateur avoid 
waste. Winter Work with Roses provides a 
new and fascinating field of rose-pleasure, 
and there is another Back-Yard Record of 
Rose Bloom. 

The Northern Cherokee Rose will sur- 
prise lovers of shrub roses, and the account 
of several magnificent hardy yellow shrub 
roses received from China through the late 
Frank N. Meyer is illustrated with three 
beautiful plates. Information is given of a 
novel method of rose-propagation reported 
by the experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Passing of a Great Rosarian tells of 
the life of Admira! Aaron Ward, the notable 
character who has influenced rose-growing 
on two contents and held up the honor 
of the nation all over the world. 

A double-size frontispiece in full color 
shows E. G. Hill’s great new Rose Premier, 
and the French and English hybridizers re- 
port their newest rose productions, bloom- 
ing during the closing days of the war. The 
new Madame Butterfly also makes her rose- 
bow. 

Wayside Roses in France is a charming 
little bit of extra-aviation experience of the 
war told by Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., 
and The Roses of an English Labor Leader 
is a surprising contribution. 

ROSES in Italy, by the Countess Giulo 
Senni, will be found not only good reading, 
but most suggestive for American growers; 
and Roses in Australia, by Mrs. F. St. G. 
Caulefield, show that the Queen of Flowers 
reigns around the world. Harold W. Nelles 
shows that he is Riding a Rose Hobby in 
Montreal. 

Save and Use the Roses is a plan that 
ovght to bring smiles to many sad faces, 
and it fits in with Turning Roses into Red 
Cross Cash, a Canadian experience which 
netted $1,960 last year for good work. 

Several wise commercial growers discuss 
The Rose Cut-Flower Situation of 1918 (S. 
S. Pennock), combine Experience and Pro- 
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phecy (W. R. Pierson) and tell of Roses Cut 
and Roses Growing (Charles H. Totty). Mr. 
Totty also discusses the newer roses. 

Where Are Our Roses Coming From? is 
the Editor’s study of an American shortage 
of three million roses, with certain very im- 
portant suggestions, accurate information as 
to sources, and a letter from Dr. C. L. Mar- 
latt, of the Federal Horticultural Board, tell- 
ing How to Import New Roses after the 
plant quarantine becomes effective June 1, 
1919. 

There are poems, many other helpful arti- 
cles, the closely accurate list of roses orig- 
inated in America (revised to March 10, 
1919), a timely report on a bad rose disease, 
and twelve pages including twenty-nine 
helpful Rose Notes. The doings and rules 
of the American Rose Society are briefly 
set forth, and a complete index makes the 
mass of information easily accessible. 

This cloth-bound 1919 Annual (184 pages, 
11 full-page plates in color and sepia, uni- 
form with preceding volumes), is sent to all 
paid members of the American Rose Society, 
and to any rose-loving person who forwards 
$2 for annual membership to E. A. White, 
secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The membership list alone should be 
worth more than the price of the book to 
Nurserymen. It is a valuable directory 


of planters of Nursery Stock. 


The Perfume of Flowers 


As Nurserymen become more and more 
interested in the production of roses, is 
there not a point well worth considering in 
the following from the Horticultural Adver- 
tiser, of England: 


SCENT 

Civilization has deprived most people of 
almost all primeval powers of smelling, but 
to those who are blessed with any keen 
olfactory power, the scents of the garden 
are one of its greatest joys. 

We think that many nurserymen and 
seedsmen do not make enough of this point 
in their catalogs and descriptions of novel- 
ties, and so miss what would be a strong 
pull with many buyers. 

Being among those rather favored in re- 
spect of smelling powers (or perhaps we 
should regretfully add, having been), we 
were pleased to note the other day that Mr. 
Hicks, in his charming rose exhibit at the 
R. H. S., called special attention to the new 
roses which excelled in the matter of per- 
fume, and it was plainly evident that the 
hint secured an eager response from the 
public. 

We feel sure that more attention to this 
point would be a paying proposition. Our 
Carnation men might give more prominence 
to it than they do. The same remark ap- 
plies to other things, for instance, the deli- 
cious scent of Prince of Austria Tulip and 
a few other scrts is often passed over, and 
in Paeonies, some are highly favored, while 
others are almost nasty. 

Has anyone yet paid proper attention to 
the varied scents of Narcissus? We were 
reminded of this a few days ago by noting 
the rich tropical perfume of “White Lady,” 
almost reminding one of a Tuberose or Ste- 
phonotis. 

There is a wide scope for observation in 
this line among shrubs and trees. Has any- 
one ever noted in a catalogue the delight- 
ful scent given off by the dying leaves of 
the Bird Cherry (Cerasus padus)? We pass 
a tree en rovte to the office, and have often 
stood a few seconds to inhale and enjoy the 
fragrance, and wondered whether this charm 
were generally appreciated. 

To multiply instances would be tedious. 
Our idea is that all nurserymen should 
promptly note them when encountered for 
the next issue of their catalogue, and so add 
something to the joy of life for garden own 
ers, and incidentally to their profits in busi- 
ness. 





A new listing this month in the American 
Nurseryman Library List on outside back 
cover is “How To Grow Roses,” by Robert 
Pyle, President of the American Rose So- 
ciety and President of the Conard & Jones 
Co., West Grove, Pa.; price $1.00. 
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Cost Accounting 


A British nurseryman writes to his trade 
paper as follows: “In our opinion no busi- 
ness can be run successfully unless stock is 
taken, and as far as we can see, no one is 
entitled to value his stock at more than the 
actual cost of production. Even then, he 
would only take the plant or tree into stock 
whilst it was of saleable value, and not when 
it had become unsaleable, when it auto- 
matically becomes a liability. Again, every 
owner of a nursery, however small, should 
allow himself a salary, ,and we imagine that 
£200 per annum would be the minimum. If 
his business will not pay him this, then he 
should sell up and realise his capital, be- 
cause the business is not keeping him— 
he is keeping the business. 

“Furthermore, interest in capital should 
be allowed for, say at five per cent. per 
annum, and after these two items have been 
charged, i. e., salary and interest on capital, 
then he can honestly say that the balance 
is his profit. If he does not adopt the firm 
principle of taking stock at its correct value, 
i. e., cost price, and allowing for the items 
in question, he is heading for the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. Surely it is to the interest 
of the trade generally that nurserymen 
should run their business on _ profitable 
lines.” 








Barbier & Co., Orleans, France, in a re- 
cent issue of a British periodical, outlines 
its system of stocktaking: 

“Our business is nearly all wholesale and 
we only use figures for such a trade. Our 
inventory is made in September and stop- 
ped on the 30th of that month, that is just 
before the beginning of the season of sale. 

We charge (1) The plants ready for sale 
at prices quoted in the catalog for the fol- 
lowing season, and we take 50% off their 
value for shortage in quantities counted in 
the nursery, cost of digging, handling, and 
packing, plants unfit for sale, etc. 

(2) Those in course of raising or culture 
(we mean the plants that have to be grown 
for one, two, three or more years, are quoted 
at prices representing the approximate cost 
of production up to the end of September. 

(a) Fruit tree and ornamental stocks 
planted in the spring and budded in the 

summer are charged 12 -- to -5 - per 100. 

(b) Fruit and ornamental trees bud- 
ded or grafted, one year’s growth, not 
grown for present sale but for raising 
trained trees, standards, etc., at approxi- 

mate cost of production, viz., 20 /- to 25 

per 100. 

(c) Same classes of trees grown for the 

same object, being 2 or 3 years old. 25 
to 30 /- per 100. 

(3) Seeds bought before September, not 
stratified, at cost price. Those stratified for 
one year, such as Briar, Thorn, etc., at cost 
price with a slight addition. 

(4) The material, tools, carts, etc., unless 
quite damaged or in inferior value, at about 
half the price we paid for them when 
bought. 

(5) Horses at approximate actual value. 

(6) Greenhouses, packing-sheds and other 
buildings at a price fixed every ten years, 
less a yearly depreciation of 3 to 5%. 

(7) Stock plants on which we take cut- 
tings, grafts, layers, or other seeds, 8 /~- to 
20 /- per 100. 

If some of the saleable plants have been 
undervalued, we consider we recover the 
difference the next season when they are 
sold, for they will be paid at their real value 
at that time. 

To the figures thus obtained we add the 
balance of accounts (creditors and debtors) 
and the value of the goodwill, and we think 
we have thus the exact value of our busi- 
ness. We can then establish the amount of 
loss or profit on the season’s dealings. 


“Back up the Market Development Fund. 
It will mean dollars to you, and no nursery- 
man can afford to stay out of it.”—Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark. N. Y. 
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WANTED 


NURSERYMEN TO DRAW ON 


US FOR THE FOLLOWING 


Peach, .Apricot, Apple. Pear, 





Plum, Cherry, Pecans, Roses 
and Other Ornamentals 


HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - 


All our own growing. In good assortment. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


TREES 


Prices right. 

















Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Subscription Rates:—$1.50 per yr.; 3 yrs. for $3.50. 
Canada and abroad : 50 cents extra per year 





ADVERTISING RATE, $2.10 PER INCH 


‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast. Former President F. 8. Wek *h, 
American Association of Nurserymen. 


Edited by Ralph 1. Olcott, founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism. ‘‘The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
who, since June, 1898—a quarter of a century—has boosted 


: Vincennes Nurseries 
C. REED & SON, Prop., VINCENNES, IND. 


Cherry 2 Year Usual Supply. 


Cherry One Year 
heavy as usual owing to cold April. 
Peach One Year 
Apple Two Year 
Hardy Nut Trees 


Black Walnuts in the best varieties. 


Trade List now ready. 





Demand very heavy; no more car lots to offer; can fur- 
nish limited amounts in assorted orders. 


Thrifty and nice, will only dig limited number. Not as 
Will make excellent 
two year. Prefer to carry over if our customers will let us. 
Limited amount in assorted orders only. 


General list Leading Varieties in limited quantity. 


Grafted and Budded Pecans, English Walnuts and Grafted 











all the tfme for the interests of all the nurserymen.’’— Former 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen. 


NE CAN only act in the light of present knowledge. 

Until you know of the existence of such « Nursery Trade 
Journal as the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such knowledge as you have. 

It is for this reason that we are glad to acquaint you with 
It speaks for itself; but if you would have 
corroborative proof, ask any prominent Nurseryman. 


this publication. 


Calls for back numbers come in almost every mail. Many cannot 
be supplied, as editions have been exhausted. The only safe way 
is to see that your subscription is paid for in advance. 


‘*A paper which gives the best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. 











TO THE TRADE ONLY 


We offer a general assortment of Nursery 
stock, and Nursery supplies, including— 
A few thousand Vrooman FRANQUETTE and 
MAYETTE Walnuts, both grafted and seed- 
lings from grafted trees, and BARCELONA 
and DU CHILLY Filberts. 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co, 


122 1 2 Grand Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON 











q Scarcity of Stock 


makes our offer of choice shade trees and 
shrubs interesting reading. 

We offer in assorteu size Norway and Sugar 
Maple. Horse Chestnut, Catalpa Bungei, Eu- 
ropean Sycamore, American Eim. 

In shrubs, Althea, .-— bush and tree 
shape, Cornus Siberica. De ut zis is, Hydrangea 
P.G., Kerria Japonic : and Japonica Varie- 
gated, Philadelphus assorted, Prunus Pis- 
sardi, Golden Elder. Spirea Opulifolia Aurea. 
Thumbergii and Van Houttei. 

In Evergreens. Douglas Spruce. White 
Spruce, Norway Spruce. White and Scotch 
Pine, Retinospora Picifera and Picifera \u- 
rea; Arbor Vitae, Columbia, Compacta, Fll- 
wangeriana, Lutea, Siberica, and siberica 
Lutescens, 


W. B. COLE, 





Painesville, O. 





A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


HE horticultural interests of the 

United States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman.” The welfare of the 
whole people of the United States de- 
pends largely upon the fostering and 
developing of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 





Quercus palustris (Pin Oak) 
Fraxinus americana 
(White Ash) 
Populus nigra fastigiata 
(Lombardy Poplar) 
Ulmus monumentalis 
(Cornish Elm) 
Ask for our prices before ordering 
AUDUBON NURSERY 
H. VERZAAL, General Manager 
WILMINGTON, so. « ox572 N.C. 





Principles and Practice 
OF— 


PRUNING 


By M. G. Karns 
A highly valuable book by an expert 
420 pages. 324 Illustrations. Indexed 
Will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price: $2.00 
American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc: 
39 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 
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Keep NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
date in mind—15th of each month. 








Price List, No. 13. in Autumn of 1917. 


soon as possible. 





The Special Wholesale and Retail Buisess of 


EUROPEAN SEEDS OF TREES AND SHRUBS 


conducted by ST. PRZEDPELSKI, KIEFF, RUSSIA, was liquidated in 1918 and removed 
te PLOCK, POLAND, where it is now in operation. 


Allorders can be filled now at prices 20 to 30 per cent. higher than those published in mg last 
This firm will buy every kind of seeds of American Trees and Shrubs. Please send offers as 


All correspondence and orders should be addressed to 


ST. PRZEDPELSKI & COMPANY, PLOCK, POLAND, EUROPE 








NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch witb commercial bortt- 
culture in England and the continent of Kurop- 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of $1.00. covering cost of postuge yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, app! ae 
should, with the subscription, send a ~ 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong + the 
norsery or seed trade, 


Established 1883 
4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Any of the following heoks will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., 


American Apple Orchard 


gk A ee 1.65 
American Fruit Culturist 
By John J. TROMAS......ce. 3.15 


American Grape Culture—Munson 2.15 
American Grape Growing and Wine 


Making—George Husmann..... 1.75 
American Horticultural Manual 

By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.16 
Annals of Horticulture—Bailey.... 1.35 
Art of Landscape Architecture 

Se EN a cos daw oc osheeedes 3.80 
American Peach Orchard 

Se ree 1.65 


Awakening of Business 
Edward N. Hurley, 


Chairman Fed. Trade Com'n.. 2.15 
Sulbs and Tubercus-Rooted Plants 

i Re rrr 1.90 
Bush Fruits—Bvy F. W. Card....... 1.90 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- 

| FP, ae errr rr 2.16 
California Fruits and How to Grow 

Them—E. J. Wickson, A.M.... 3.15 
Citrus Frults and Culture 

By H. Harold Hume.......... 2.65 
Citrus Fruilte—J. E. Coit.......... 2.15 


Country Life Movement-—Bailey... 1.40 
Conquest of the Tropics 

By Frederick Upham Adams.. 2.15 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture 

By E. V. Wilcox-C. B. Smith... 3.75 


Dwarf Frult Treee—Waugh........ 13 
Fertilizers and Crops 
By Dr. L. L. Vam Slyke........ 2.65 


Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees... 1.66 
Field Notes on Apple Culture 


ie, OO, as oka caces 90 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 
By Alfred Vivian ............. 1.15 


Forest Planting—H. N. Jarchow.. 1.65 
Forcing Book 

ff eS. 0 Ree 1.40 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 

W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 1.65 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 


By Paddock-Whipple ......... 1.65 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 1.90 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing 

FO Ua ee 1.65 
Fumigation Methods 

is, ly TENG 6-6 o5e nt aeenres 1.65 


Gardening for Pleasure 
By Peter Henderson ........ 


Gardening for Profit—Henderson.. 
Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.. 
Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller... 
Greenhouse Construction—Taft.... 


Greenhouse Management—Taft..... 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 

Co kwicen dese 
How To Know Wild Fruits 

Ny M. G. Petereom. .«......... 
Injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 
Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 
'nsect Book—I'r. L. 0. Howard.... 
Irrigation Farming—L. M. Wilcox. 
Irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 
Land Drainage-- Joseph H. Jeffrey. 
Lardscape Gardening--Wanth... 
Landscape Gardening—Maynard... 
Landscape Gardening—The Small 

Place—By Elsa Rehmann..... 
Landscape Planting, Plants for.. 
Landscape Gardening — Puckler- 

I ree 
Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.. 
Manual of Fruit Dieeases 

L. 2. Heasler, H. H. Whetze!l 
Manual of Fruit Insects 

M. V. Slineerinnd. ©. R. Crosby 
Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey 
Manual of Vegetable Garden Insects 

By Crosby & Leonard......... 
Manures & Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 
Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.. 
Modern Propagation Tree Fruits— 

a Pn <6 one chan eenawe 
Nature’s Garden—Neitje Blanchan 
Nursery Book—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 
Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 
Nut. Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 
Ornamental Gardening f°. \. Long 
Outlook to Nature Baile: 
Parsons on the Rose—Parsons.... 
Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton...... 
Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould... 
Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn.... 
Physical Properties of Soi! 

a Se 0 
Plant Breeding, New Edition 

Iv Dr. lL. H. Bailey. .. 
Plant Propagation: Greenhcuse and 

Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 


.1.90 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Plums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 1.90 


Plant Physiology—-B. M. Duggar... 1.76 
Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller.. 1.75 
. ractica! Fruit Grower—Maynard.. .76 
Principles of Agriculture—-Bailev.. 1.40 


Productive Orcharding—F.C. Sears 1.85 
Propagating of Plants 


By Andrew S. Fuller......... 1.75 
Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 1.90 
Principles of Pruning—Kains..... 2.15 
Pruning Manual 

Pt en ee Ee, DO onc cacsces 2.15 
Putnam’s Garden Hand Book...... 2.00 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.35 
Roses—How To Grow—Robert Pyle 1.00 
Rose—H. B. Ellwanger ........... 1.40 
Sales Promotion By Mail.......... 2.15 
Srall Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller 1.35 
ee a a ee 4.25 
Soils—-I.yorn-Fippin-Buckman ...... 2.00 
Se UU meee 1.75 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett.... 1.65 
Soils. l'an“ling and Improving 

By S. W. Fletcher........ : 3.35 


Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... -75 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture . 
Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In aix 
volumes 3,600 pages. 4,000 
text engravings. 96 vepia half- 
tones. 599 collaborators. May 
be had on installment payments 36.00 
Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.65 
Strawberry Growing 


*) 0 re . 1.90 
Successful Fruit Culture 

By Samuel T. Maynard....... 1.65 
Systematic Pomology—Waugh..... 1.65 
Text Book of Entomology 

A. S. Packard..... 4.75 


Ten Acres Enough—I. P. Roberts. 1.35 
TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 


Spices—Riley .......... : 2.40 
The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
Cocoa--Van Hall............... 4.16 


Tropicai Agriculture Nicholls.. 1.65 


A paper which gives the dest value 
for the meney to the reader will give 
the best value to the advertise~ as well. 
! don’t think there is any argument 
about the soundness of this view.—H. 
Numont, Chicago, ill., in Printer’s Ink. 











40,000 plant names 





The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture ».1.':. say 





E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticuiturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. As a 


reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


Write for 16-page prospectus contaming description and our offer. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 






























































